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Yehudi 


Menuhin 








ARTISTIC DIRECTOR OF 
THE BATH FESTIVAL 





> 
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es 
a 
SIND rere 2 


A timely issue of his 
MAGNIFICENT RECORDINGS OF THE 


BACH SUITES 


BATH FESTIVAL 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 





SUITES 1 & 2 ASD404 (stereo) or ALP1822 (mono) 
SUITES 3 & 4 ASD405 (stereo) or ALP1823 (mono) 
Available June 2nd 

In addition to directing the Bath Festival (June Ist-1]th) 


Yehudi Menuhin is appearing as soloist and conductor at 
the Royal Festival Hall, London on June 30th. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Long Play 333 r.p.m. Records | is master's voice |) 


Photo Axel Poignant 
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. well, wouldn't you be flattered too? But it’s better 
and quicker for you, and better and quicker for us—not 
to speak of our hard-working West Central postmen—if 
you use our conventional address (there it is at the 
top of the coupon). 


To: Alfred Imhof Limited Dept. 16, 
112-116 New Oxford St. W.C.1. MUSEUM 7878 


Please send me THIS YEAR OF HI FI 1961 


Have you written yet for your FREE copy of Guaranteed Export Record Service 
“This Year of Hi Fi 1961"? Details of the IM styli 

A complete handbook of current hi fi, showing 

every worth while piece of hi fi equipment on the (tick appropriate square) 


market, lavishly illustrated in full colour. It’s a 
MUST for hi fi beginners and hi fi experts— 
and it’s FREE. 

Please send the coupon today for your own copy 
... and don't forget the address. 
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Wonderful 
performances 


of the great classics of ballet 


[THE SLEEPING BEAUTY Ka 


ANGERMET sursen nomancs 








THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
© SXL 2160/2 @ LXT 5532/4 


SWAN LAKE 

© SXL 2107/8 @ LXT 5501/2 

THE NUTCRACKER 

© SXL 2092/3 @ LXT 5493/4 

Ernest Ansermet conducting 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


GISELLE 

© SXL 2128 @ LXT 5515 

Jean Martinon conducting 

The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 


These are the recordings to give you the finest — musically and technically 


WATCRACKER 


SR mart 


ANSERMET 








recorded souvenir of one of the greatest balletic events ever to take place in 
this country : the visit this month of The Leningrad State Kirov Ballet. 
There are, of course, many other ballet recordings on Decca-group labels, 


including Ace of Clubs versions and excerpts in various forms of the works listed 





here. Your dealer, as he doubtless takes the Decca 
Catalogue Service, will be able to give you details of 
all these. You can keep up to date with new issues— 





of ballet and all other kinds of music— with New 








Issues and Records Magazine, published monthly. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT 


IRIN INIT 


VIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIY 


Stereo or Mono Records 


LONDON SEI 


"4 


Vi! 


VIVIN7N7N7N7V/N7\N\71\7157 
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—Vh cixion 


Will deliver 120 watts continuous signal and over 200 watts peak 
Audio. It is completely stable with any type of load and may be 
used to drive motors or other devices to over 120 watts at fre- 
quencies from 20,000 down to 30 cps in standard form or other 
frequencies to order. The distortion is less than 0.2% and the 
noise level —95 dB. A floating series parallel output is provided 
for 100-120 V. or 200-250 V. and this cool running amplifier occupies 
12} inches of standard rack space by I| inches deep. Weight 60Ib. 


‘ 








80/50 WATT AMPLIFIER 


Gives 30 watts continuous signal and 50 watts peak Audio. With 
voice coil feedback dis- 
tortion is under 0.1% 
and when arranged for 
tertiary feedback and 
100 volt line it is under 
0.15%. The hum and 
noise is better than 
—85 db referred to 
30 watt. 

It is available in our 
standard steel case with vs 
Baxendale tone controls as 
and up to 4 mixed inputs, which may be balanced line 30 ohm 
microphones or equalised P.U.s to choice. 





Pp | 


The 12-way electronic mixer has facilities for mixing 
12 balanced line microphones. Each of the 12 lines 
has its own potted mumetal shielded microphone 
transformer and input valve, each control is 
hermetically sealed. Muting switches are normally 
fitted on each channel and the unit is fed from its 
own mumetal shielded mains transformer and 
metal rectifier. 


Also 3-way mixers and Peak Programme Meters. 
4-way mixers and 2 x 5-way stereo mixers with 
outputs for echo chambers, etc. Details on 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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120/200 WATT AMPLIFIER 








ELECTRONIC MIXER/AMPLIFIER 


This high fidelity 10/15 watt Ultra Linear Amplifier 
has a built-in mixer and Baxendale tone controls. 
The standard model has 4 inputs, two for balanced 
30 ohm microphones, one for pick-up C.C.I.R. 
compensated and one for tape or radio input. 
Alternative or additional inputs are available to 
special order. A feed direct out from the mixer is 
standard and output impedances of 4-8-16 ohms or 
100 volt line are to choice. All inputs and outputs 
are at the rear and it has been designed for cool 
continuous operation either on 19 x 7in. rack panel 
form or in standard ventilated steel case. 


Size 18 x 7} x Yin. deep. 


Price of standard model £49. 


12-WAY ELECTRONIC MIXER 








request. 


Full details and prices of the above on request 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams: ‘Vortexion, Wimble, London” 
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The QUAD speaker uses closely coupled moving elements some two hundred times lighter 
than diaphragms of moving coil loudspeakers, thus enabling the air to follow the electrical 
impulses with far greater precision. It is extremely analytical and much of the recent improve- 
ment in gramophone records can be directly attributed to the use of these loudspeakers for 
j studio monitoring and quality control. 
: For the listener in the home “it represents, by a wide margin, the closest approach to truly 
natural reproduction of sound in the home that we have yet heard”. (American High Fidelity 
H.H. Lab. report, November 1960). Send for illustrated brochure to Dept. G. 


QvaD for the closest approach to the original sound 





ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO LTD + HUNTINGDON + HUNTS 
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PERFECTLY POISED 


r 
for rue-dep = 





The Bang and Olufsen STEREODYNE Pick-Up is 
a unique 4-pole 4-coil moving iron system. 
FUNDAMENTALLY correct in principle and 
geometry for stereo disc recordings and provides 
equal compliance in all directions with high channel 
separation through the entire frequency range. 


@ PRECISION ENGINEERED LIGHT ALLOY ARM 
@ LOW FRICTION—LOW MASS 

@ ADJUSTABLE TRACKING PRESSURE I-4 grams 
@ 


PLUG-IN CARTRIDGE—EASY CHANGE, DIAMOND 
STYLUS 


HIGH OUTPUT—LOW IMPEDANCE, HUM BALANCED 
SYSTEM 


£17.17.0 inc. P.T. 
£7. 7.0 ine. P.T. 
£2°14-0 ine. P.T. 


Stereodyne arm complete with cartridge 
Cartridge complete with stylus 
Replacement Diamond stylus 


We maintain that the BANG & OLUFSEN pick-up is the best available. 


Why not listen and judge for yourself? 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


oduction 











or write to: 


To ensure 
quicker delivery o 


BANG & OLUFSEN 


equipment to our customers 
in the trade or otherwise, 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 
have been established at 


LONDON & S.E. 
Webbs Radio 
14 Soho Street 
London, W.1. 
WEST 
Bristol & West Recording 
Services Ltd. 
Park Row 
Bristol 1 
SOUTH 
University Cameras 
12 Bargate Street 
Southampton 
MIDLANDS 
Leicester Co-operative Soc. 
High Street 
Leicester. 
NORTH 
High Fidelity Developments 
Ltd. 


8 Deansgate 
Manchester 3. 
SCOTLAND 
James Kerr & Co. Ltd. 
435 Sauchiehall Street 
Glasgow, C.2. 









Aweley Electric Limited 
SOUTH OCKENDON, ESSEX 
Telephone: South Ockendon 3444 

Telex: 24120 Avel Ockendon AVELEY ESS 
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Tell me— 


Why do so few shops 
stock the Ferrograph? 


A fair question, Sir, and here’s our answer. Ferrographs 
are not massed produced. Each is individually assembled 
by engineers who are dedicated to the art of tape recording. 
Each instrument must pass the most stringent series of 
tests it is possible to devise. All this takes time, costs money 
and inevitably curtails production. But the unswerving 
adherence to such a bold policy has been largely 
responsible for creating the fabulous reputation enjoyed 
today by the Ferrograph throughout the world. 
We freely admit that because there are so few 
Ferrographs available for the home market (last year 47% 
of our output went overseas) we must limit distribution to those retailers who 
specialise in Sound Recording and Hi-Fi equipment. For —as we have frequently 
stated — Recording is our business. We have no intention of developing the 
Ferrograph as a possible competitor to the gramophone. 
We believe that those whose needs cause them to choose a high performance 


instrument like the Ferrograph are much more concerned with quality 





of reproduction than with short-life narrow gap heads, extreme 

pre-emphasis, ultra-slow tape speeds, hum bucking and other such 

artifices. For us there can be no compromise with quality. 

Should you have difficulty in locating a near-by Ferrograph 
Dealer, please get in touch with us. 


Series 4A Stereo 808 
4A/N Two Speeds 33/73 i.p.s. Two Speeds 33/73 i.p.s. For use 
Monaural Recording/Playback. with external Hi-Fi amplifiers 
81 Gns. and Loud Speakers. The all- 
4A/H Two Speeds 73/15 i.p.s. purpose machine for Monaural 
Monaural Recording/Playback. and Stereo Recording/Playback. 
86 Gns. 105 Gns. 


The lacouparable 
errograp 


Three Independent Motors - Synchronous Capstan Motor - Recording Level Meter - Brief Stop - Interchangeable 
Plug-in-Heads - Switched Speed Change with Compensated Correction Network - Separate Tone Controls 
High Fidelity 24 Watts Output Stage -- Uses 8” Tape Spools - Gear-Driven Turns Counter - Automatic 
Switch Cuts Motors at End of Spool - Endless Loop Cassette (Optional Extra) 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD. 


(A subsidiary of the Ferrograph Company Ltd.) 


88 HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 - Tel: SULIivan 5426/7/8 
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Synthetic Centring Device 


Dust proof assembly 
Soft, 


heavy 
main 
cone 
with 
wocl 
fibres 


Very low bass resonance 


Die Cast Chassis 


Foam edge damping 
Airtight 


impregnated 
Roll Surround 


RSI2/DD 


One piece HF Flare and Dome 


This fine 12” loudspeaker employs a new type of double diaphragm assembly (patent application No. 40667/60). 
The main cone is moulded from a specially formulated soft pulp which reduces break-up effects to a minimum. 


Higher frequencies are radiated by a one piece tweeter cone with its edge supported on foam plastic to avoid 
resonance. 


The moving assembly is supported by a roll surround, formed from resin impregnated cloth permanently 
moulded under heat and pressure. Together with the high grade synthetic centring device this roll surround 
permits very large cone and coil excursions with minimum distortion. 


The magnet system is a highly efficient Feroba 11 assembly giving outstanding performance with reduced 
depth and weight. Furthermore, these new magnets are very stable and almost impossible to demagnetise. 


This loudspeaker covers a very wide frequency range and the roll surround permits the use of enclosures 
down to 14 cu. ft. with good LF performance, provided the acoustic requirements are met. Constructional 
details of several specially designed cabinets are supplied with each unit. 
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Loudsp? 


rang? 


RS12/DD Specification 


Fundamental Resonance: 25-30 c/s 
Frequency Range: 30 c/s — 15 Ke/s 
Flux Density: 14,000 gauss 


Lon din Canave Pole ee £l j 3 | 0. 0 


Aluminium Voice Coil TAX FREE 
Impedance: 12-15 ohms only 
Max. Input: 15 watts r.m.s. 

30 watts peak 


RS 12/DD 


wn 


Axial frequency response curves taken indoors with units 
mounted in recommended 2 cu. ft. enclosure. 


an 


SUPER I2RS/DD Employing the double diaphragm assembly described above. This new 
construction brings the well known Super 12 unit to a new peak of perfor- 
mance, and makes it suitable for use in enclosures down to 2 cu. ft. in volume. 


The powerful Alcomax III magnet gives maximum sensitivity and excellent 
SUPER 12RS/DD Specification transient response. 
Fundamental Resonance: 25-30 c/s 
Frequency Range: 20 c/s — 15 Ke/s 
Flux Density : 17,000 gauss 


Total Flux: 190,000 maxwells 
1.3/4” dia. Centre Pole 
Aluminium Voice Coil re | r Og re | Og 


Impedance: 12-15 ohms only 


Max. Input: 20 watts r.m.s. WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 
40 watts peak 


£17. 10.0 


TAX FREE 


Descriptive literature and cabinet construction sheet IDLE . BRADFORD . YORKS. 
free on request Telephone: Idle 1235/6 
Grams: ‘Wharfdel’ Idle Bradford 
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Don’t be misled by the compact size. 
The Fi-corop is a high fidelity instru- 
ment of advanced scientific design — 
assuring true-to-life recordings. 


Frequency 50-12,000 c.p.s. + 3db. Tape 
speeds 74 i.p.s. and 1{ i.p.s. Twin track 
record/playback, using standard 3}” 
spools. 


Wherever you go, you can take your 
FI-CORD with you, it is ideal for adding 


AND KEEP /T—WITH 







Write for name and address of your nearest stockist to:— 
FI-CORD Ltd - 40a Dover St - London - W1 
Tel: HYDE PARK 3448 











the realism of sound to movie films. 


The FI-CORD weighs only 4} Ilbs., 
measures 9§” x 5” x 22”, operates in any 
position (lid open or shut) and requires 
no power point. It runs on 4 batteries, 
rechargeable from the automatic charger 
supplied. 


Built-in speaker. Full playback volume. 
Extension speaker socket. Dynamic 
microphone with stop/start switch. 








Complete with e & 
Microphone, Tape, 
Batteries and Charger GNS 
or with Grampian DP4/M 
Microphone 
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Only with Fl-CORD can you have it both 
ways-—really HI-FI and really portable 
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tr The most wonderful 
record store in the world 


You'll get more choice, better service, extra pleasure 
when you buy your records at His Master’s Voice Oxford Street 
Store. It’s the most up-to-date, colourful, musically minded 
and talked about record store in London... 
in Britain... in the world! 
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HUGE STOCKS OF EVERY MAKE OF RECORD! SUPERB FACILITIES FOR BROWSING AND BUYING 
His Master’s Voice, Capitol, Columbia, Parlophone, * 10 audition rooms and 70 listening booths. 
M.G.M., Mercury, Emarcy, Top Rank, and all other 


pee * Specialist sales staff for every record section — classical, 
: popular, jazz, etc. 

3 i st i | es. “ *. ” ; 

* The pick of the records from foreign catalogu % “Cosmopolitan Corner’—for those who want “something 


% Language records; sound effects ecords. different” from the foreign catalogues. 














HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


363 OXFORD STREET MAYfair 1240 
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NOW FROM NEW y LARGER PREMISES 
IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


@ STEREO — 


Quad 22 Pre-amp Unit 
Leak Stereo : 
Leak Varislope 


Leak Point One Stereo Pre- Amp 


HMV 555 Amp 


HMV 556 Pre-. om Self-powered 


HMV 557 Power Amp .. 
HMV 599 Pre-Amp 
Rogers HG88 


Rogers RD Jnr. Stereo A Amp _ ‘ 
Rogers Mk. Ill Control Unit ... 


Rogers Master Control Unit 
Dulci DP /10/2 

Chapman Stereo Amp 
Chapman 305 Unit 


@ SINGLE CHANNEL A AMPLIFIERS 


Quad Amplifier 

Quad Control Unit 

Leak TLI2 Plus ... 

@ TUNERS 

Quad FM Tuner 2 
Quad AM Tuner a 
Leak Trough Line FM 
Dulci AM/FM _. 

Chapman SSE FM PNRD 
Chapman “Tranquillo’’ 105 


Chapman FM Tuner | FM91 UNPWD 
WRD : 


Chapman S6BS/FM 
Rogers Switched mM 
Rogers FM Variable 


i 


The following is a selection cous our wits! stocks. 
£52.0. 


QUAD Electrostatic 

@ WHARFEDALE 
W. 3 3-speaker system 
W. 2 2-speaker ... 7 
Co-axial 12 oo 
Super 3 ... 

Super 8FS/AL ... 
— 10FSB . 


WIO0/FSB_ : 
Column 8 enclosure 
@ LOWTHER 
Acousta ... 
Acousta de Luxe 
Acousta Twin 

T.P.I. 


* TANNOY 
Tannoy 12” Monitor 
Tannoy 15” Monitor 
@ Vitavox DUI20 
@ W.B. 1016 . 
W.B. FHIOI2 

W.B. 1216 

s GOODMANS 
a " 


AL/100 
5K/20/XL_ 
AX/15/4... 
Axiette ... se 
Axiom 110 10” ... 
Axiom 300 ne 
Axiom 400 
Triaxiette 
Triaxiom 12/20 .. 


@ MORDAU NT ARU NDEL 


MODERN FLECTRIC 


£25.0.0 $73 
£30.9.0 $87 
£25.0.0 $72 
£21.0.0 $60 
63 gns $189 
39 gns. $127 
30 gns. $90 
19 gns $57 
£37.10.0 $107 
£28.10.0 $82 
£18.0.0 $52 
£35.0.0 $100 
24gns. $72 
20 gns. $60 
18 gns. $54 
0.0 $65 
£19:10-0 $56 
£18.18.0 $54 
£28.17.6 $60 
£28.17.6 $60 
£33.15.0 $76 
£25.15.2 $56 
£38.0.0 $90 
29.18.0 $85 
£23.8.0 $54 
50.10.0 $115 
£15.1.10 $25 
£32.10.0 $81 
$149 
£39.10.0 SiI5 
£29.10.0 $84 
£25.0.0 $72 
£6.13.3 $16 
£6.19.11 $17 
£8.14.11 $20 
£39.10.0 SII5 
£12.19.10 $28 
£21.15.0 $48 
36 gns $108 
2 gn $126 
£67.16.0 $198 
£96.0.0 $274 
£30.15.0 
£37.10.0 
£19.10.0 $56 
£7.12.3 $16 
£4.15.0 $12 
£15.0.0 $43 
£29.10.0 $84 
£23.10.0 $67 
£7.0. $16 
£53.11.0 $152 
£6.12.1 $15 
£5.0.0 $12 
£11.5.9 $32 
16.1.0 $41 
£13.10.0 $33 
£25.0.0 $72 
£39.10.0 $115 








We send the best of ! 
Britain’s Hi-Fi and | 
Recorder Equipment 
to all parts of the World \ 


" MOTORS & PICKUPS 


STEREO AND SINGLE 
Bang & Olufsen Dynamic apenas with Diamond; 





STEREO.. 7 gns. $21 
Decca Stereo P.U. Complete .. .-- €21.10.0 45 
Connoisseur Stereo... ... £12.19.10 $28 
Tannoy Stereo Cartridge Mk. ti ... £€13.6.0 7 
Tannoy Cartridge Mono Mk. Il ... £12,140 

Lenco GL58/RD & Stereo P.U. --. €245.7 53 
Lenco Motor GL58 with arm. ... £19.17.6 $45 
Lenco 58/580... a a .. £25.8.10 55 
Lenco 58/600 eae ... £31.0.0 67 
Lenco GL-60 Trans Unit ... £€27.12.6 $60 
Goldring 580... oe .. €5.11.4 $12 
Goldring 600 Cartridge se .. £€11.2.7 $24 
Goldring ng —— cae we. £9.14.9 $21 
Garrard 30 oo 22.7.3 $49 
Garrard aHE/GCS/10 £19.4.8 $45 
Garrard TPA/12 Arm & Crystal P.U.... £5.9.1 $12 
Connoisseur Motor Type B ... . £27.16.1 $59 
Connoisseur 2-speed ... ae ... €16.13.1 $36 
Garrard GMC/5 a Arm... -. =£9.8.10 oH 


Garrard TA/Mk. | “— ... €8.10.0 
ene. coe a «-» €12.19.10 $30 


Collaro 4TR200.. “ on ... €13.18.3 $30 
Acos Stereo Cartridge... “ee sil 
Philips 2009 Transcription Uni 0.10.0 $25 
DIAMOND STYLUS me él A. 6 S All types 


(inc. stereo) P vailable. 


BINSON “ECHOREC” UNITS 1 
BINSON STANDARD ECHOREC pre-amplifier unit 
enables echoes to be imposed on signals between i] 
microphone (or other source) and amplifier or i 
recorder, 3 channels available, and timing of echoes § 
is controllable. Details on request. 146 gns. $420 j 

BINSON “BABY” ECHOREC Mk. Il 

Similar to above but for single channel niga 

100 g $300 H 

PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE DISCOUNTS. 

@ FULL OFFICIAL RATES OF EX- 
CHANGE FOR PAYMENT IN ANY 
CURRENCY a 

@ MANY ITEMS FOR 100 VOLTS A.C. 

@ TRANSISTOR RADIOS; 

@” ACCESSORIES 

@ LARGE AND UP-TO-DATE STOCKS 

@ PROMPT REPLIES TO ENQUIRIES 
Carriage and packing charged at cost. 

PRICES SUBJECT TO ALTERATION AND 

CHARGED AT MANUFACTURERS ADVER- 

TISED RATES AT TIME OF ORDERING. 


(RETAIL) 
LTD. 


— 
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TAPE RECORDERS, 
DECKS & ACCESSORIES 


Whatever you want in tape, Modern Electrics 
are there to help you with everything from a 
complete installation to a few inches of leader 
tape. S.A.E. brings comprehensive list. 


@ MONO 

Brenell Mk. V .. ous = .. 64gns. $192 
Brenell Three Star skh oak ... 58 gns. $174 
Clarion Transistor Battery -. 25 gns. $75 
Cossor 1602 4-Track ... me 37 gns. Sill 
Cossor 1601 4-Track, 3- Speed 59 gns. $!77 
Ferrograph 4AH o 86 gns. $256 


2 eeelg oa 4AN 8igns. $243 


Fi-Cord 101 : aeons mss «S189 
Grundig Cub ... men ... 26 gns. $68 
Grundig TK24 with Mic. 55 gns. $165 


Grundig TK20 with Mic. |... ... 42gns. $126 

Grundig TK30 ... a .. 65gns. $195 

Grundig —_ ae ++ ae $225 
£5 


Philips. 4-Track Le 34gns. $112 
Philips EL3526 4-Track Stereo «. 92gns. $276 
Philips EL3542 4-Track Pas «.. 59 gns. $177 


Reflectograph }-Tr. “A” .. 105 gns. $315 
Reflectograph }-Tr. “B”’ 5‘ .. 115 gns. $345 
Simon Minstrelle an _— .. 39gns. $137 
Stuzzi Magnette we oo .. 59gns. $171 
Stuzzi Tricorder .. 63gns. $189 
Vortexion W.V.A. Type IV Deck 

Vortexion W.V.B. Type Deck £110.3.0 $315 


@ STEREO 

Ferrograph 4SN Deck .. Gs -. 42 gns. $126 
Ferrograph 80! eee --- 105 gns. $315 
Ferrograph 45/N_ 88 gns. $264 


Ferrograph 45/H = gns. $279 


Brenell 3-Star ... me oe ae 9gns. $267 
Brenell Mk. 5... ate ae wie £93160 $268 
Grundig TK60 . ne ... 128 gns. $304 


@ DECKS AND AMPLIFIERS 


Wearite 4A Mono 
Wearite 4B Mono 


£36.10.0 $105 
£41.10.0 $1i9 


Brenell Pre-Amp and Amp 24gns. $72 
Brenell Stereo Deck ... £33.16.0 $101 
Brenell Mono Deck 28 gns. $84 


@ MICROPHONES AND MIXERS 


Bang & Olufsen Ribbon or £16.0.0 $46 
Lustraphone LD/66Z ... 4 «- £€4.12.6 $i3 
Lustraphone LFV/59 Dynamic ais : Shere $25.50 
Lustraphone VR/64 Ribbon £ $23 


Lustraphone VR/65 N.S. le Ribbon 15 gns. $45 
Reslo Ribbon RBL/T or CRR... £8.15. 
Film Industries Ribbon MI8 . ... £€8.15.0 $25 





Grampian Moving Coil $22 
Simon “‘Cadenza’ $30 
Simon “‘Cadenza”’ Crystal $it 
Acos Crystal Stereo $i8 
Grundig Mixer GMU.3 $48 


Heathfield Electronic Mixer ... £19.10.0 $56 


TAPES 


SCOTCH BOY, IRISH, BASF, GRUNDIG, AGFA, 
MSS, FERROTAPE—ALL SIZES IN STANDARD, 
LONG PLAY AND DOUBLE PLAY. 


Pre-recorded tapes—all leading makes stocked. 
Components and accessories by leading manufacturers. 


120 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.|I 


(Opposite Columbia Cinema) 


) 
Telephone: GER 9692, TEM 7587 eS COV 1703 
Cabl : MODCHAREX, LONDON 




















105 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY OF... 


VOLUME Il OF THE 








RECORD GUIDE 


A REVIEW OF ALL STEREO RECORDS OF CLASSICAL 
MUSIC (including Operetta and Musical Comedy) with a 
section on LIGHT MUSIC. Beautifully cloth-bound 


by EDWARD GREENFIELD 
(Record Critic of The Guardian and The Gramophone) 


DENIS STEVENS 
(Editor of Grove; Record Critic of The Gramophone and B.B.C.) 


and Edited by IVAN MARCH 
(Director of The Long Playing Record Library) 


25/- 


Every record is reviewed both for its musical content and standard 
of performance, and for the quality of the recorded sound by three 
experienced critics who have from its inception, specialised in the 
field of stereo. 


CAN BE ORDERED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR SEND 26/- 
FOR POST-PAID COPY TO ADDRESS AT BOTTOM OF PAGE. 


Semi-permanent 


Real gold-lettered 
Dust Jacket 


spine 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
L.P.R.L. CLASSICAL 


CATALOGUE & HANDBOOK 


BRAND 
NEW 4 | _ 
1961/2 

EDITION Pre 


READY SOON—JULY/AUGUST 


This is a selective catalogue listing all the recommended classical LPs 
issued to date (mono and stereo). Only records of a high standard 
of performance and recording are included. Thus this publication 
is an admirable collector’s guide. In addition the handbook includes 
much helpful information about the care of LPs, the problems of 
styli and groove-jumping and correct reproduction of records. 


AVAILABLE ONLY DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS. SEND 5/6d. 
NOW TO THE ADDRESS AT BOTTOM OF THIS PAGE. 








THE L/P LIBRARY 
POSTAL SERVICE 








operates anywhere in the British 
Isles (except Eire). 

The annual subscription for member- 
ship is a guinea and the hiring charges 
range from Id.to 3d. per day for each 
disc borrowed. 


@ You only pay for the time you 
actually have records in your 
possession, not for time in transit. 


@ Records are in immaculate con- 
dition. 

@ A complete range includes every 
important classical issue Mono 
and Stereo (and in stereo a wide 
selection of light music too). 


@ Packing is simple and foolproof. 


@ Return of Post changing service, 


DETAILS NOW 
and you may change records as 


frequently as you wish. 





OPENING EARLY IN JULY 


A LONDON BRANCH 
OF THE 


LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY 


where members can change records personally 


33 CATHERINE ST., W.C.I 
(opposite My Fair Lady) 


AN OPENING STOCK 
OF 3,000 LPs 
(Stereo and Mono) 
will quickly be expanded during the autumn months 
to include every important classical release. 


WATCH THIS SPACE IN THE JULY ISSUE OF 
THE GRAMOPHONE FOR OPENING DATE 


MEANWHILE—if you live in London—WRITE FOR 
to the address at the bottom of 
this page. 


THE L.P.R.L. FACTORY 





FRESH SALES SERVICE 





operates anywhere in the world. 


It provides a guaranteed unplayed 
copy of any LP published in this 


at country. 


@ Any label can be supplied: a 


perfect mint copy is guaranteed. 
@ All records are parastated after a 
rigorous visual inspection. 


@ Polythene protection and unique 
packing ensures that discs reach 
you in pristine condition—as they 


left the factory. 


@ Thoughtful advice on the “best” 





recording is given with pleasure. 





SEND NOW A LARGE S.A.E. 


FOR DETAILS OF ALL L.P.R.L. 


(INCLUDE 26/- FOR VOLUME Il 
OF THE STEREO RECORD GUIDE) 


THE LONG PLAYING 


SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 


SERVICES 


(INCLUDE 5/6d. FOR COPY OF L.P.R.L. CATALOGUE AND 
HANDBOOK WHICH WILL BE SENT WHEN READY) 


RECORD LIBRARY LTD. 
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FOR THE MAN OF PARTS 


A tape recorder is only as good a> its owner. You can learn to 
drive on an E-Type Jaguar. Or snap the kids with a Bolex H16. 
Similarly itis possible to keep tabs on the top twenty withan 
Elizabethan Major. 

But like the Jaguar, like the Bolex, the Major looks for more 
exacting ownership. For here is a superb precision-built 
electronic instrument tailored to the needs of the serious 
recordist... created for the man of parts. 

On versatility alone, the Major is unmatched by any other 
recorder. Superimposition. Built-in independent mixing. 
Monitoring. Independent bass and treble control. A meter 
for recording level. The important 3 speeds. Now, besides the 
standard twin-track model there’s even a 4 track version. 
How many laymen could exploit—or even understand—the 


immense range of recording possibilities and permutations 
that all this offers? Yet these are some of the reasons that 
place the Major in a class of its own. 

Tape recording has advanced by leaps and bounds over the 
past decade. The Major takes advantage of this fact. Avoiding 
untried ‘‘gimmicks’’ it nevertheless incorporates every gen- 
uine major recording development that has occurred during 
these discovery-packed years. 

And the ultimate result—the 1961 Major—must be seen, heard 
and tried to be appreciated. Study the specifi-  4yqilable in 
cation printed here. If you are a serious en- either twin or 
thusiast...if yourrecording needsaredeepand 4 ack versions 
diverse... then postpone all buying decisions 65 gns 
until you’ve examined the Elizabethan Major. 


excluding 
microphone 


MAJOR SPECIFICATION 


NO. OF TRACKS Two or Four 

NO. OF MOTORS Three 4-pole induction motors 
OPERATING SPEEDS _ 7}. 33. 14 inches per second 
WOW AND FLUTTER Not greater than -15% at 74 ips 
LONG TERM SPEED 


STABILITY Better than 5% 
TAPE POSITION 
INDICATOR Digit Counter 


HEADS One Record/Play (3 micron gap) One erase 
FREQUENCY 74 ips — 50—20 kc/s+3dB 

RESPONSE 33 ips — 50—14 ke/s+3dB 

14 ips — 50— 7 kc/s+3dB 

AMPLIFIER OUTPUT 6 watts push-pull 
SIG/NOISE RATIO 48dB unweighted 
VALVES 1x8D8, 3x ECL82, 2 metal rectifiers 
BIAS FREQUENCY 64 ke/s 
REPLAY 


CHARACTERISTIC CCIR 
RECORD LEVEL M/C Meter 
INPUTS 1: Mic. 2 millivolts at 1 Megohm 
2: Gram. 200 millivolts at 1 


ELIZABETHAN (TAPE RECORDERS) LTD + ROMFORD + ESSEX 


OUTPUTS 1: Hi-Fi 100 millivolts at 100K 

2: External L/S 15 ohm or headphones 
MIXING Independent Mic. and Gram. controls 
TONE CONTROLS Separate bass and treble 


SAFETY INTERLOCKS (a) Fast re-wind inoperative on record 
(b) Record play safety device 


SWITCHES $1: Internal loudspeaker. On/off 
$2: Superimposition/Equalisation 

LOUDSPEAKERS 10° x6” 10,000 lines, 4-inch tweeter 

MAINS SUPPLY 200-250 or 110 volts, 140 watts 


RECOMMENDED MIC. _£.A.P. Studio Ribbon £7.17s 6d. 


p-—————---------- 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE NOW 
To Elizabethan (Tape Recorders) Ltd - Romford + Esser 
Please send me your full colour brochure 








ADDRESS. si shorts 
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Midsummer magic and 
all-year-round musical enchantment— 
that’s the promise of the records shown 
on this page. And-you can ask 
for these, or any others that you 
have in mind, at your nearest 
Keith Prowse branch. Full 
details of these records, plus 
information concerning the 
Keith Prowse Budget Account, 
can also be obtained by 
filling in the coupon below. 















Superbly recorded, these latest Elektra 
One of the last records and Audio Fidelity releases include: 
made by Sir Thomas a bravura Berlioz performance; a jumpin® 
Beecham, and in all respects Per-Cus-Sive Jazz session; a bouncing 
a rich and rare work. A record Bikel folk concert; and a jocular 
to cherish. Joyce Grenfell. 








(Below). An original cast recording of London’s 
latest theatrical hit—and the last joint 


pire ad og te Rodgers i 
and Oscar Hammerstein. @ th 


90 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON - WI 
TEL.: HYD 6000 (60 LINES) 
5/6 COVENTRY STREET, LONDON, W.1, AND BRANCHES 


















ALFRED HAYS LIMITED, 159 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
TEL.: HYD 4040 


|e ame oe ae Cal (TR 
POST THIS COUPON TODAY y 
Please send copies of souND OF Music at £1.19.9 [J 
Please send me details of BEECHAM RECORDINGS [] 
AUDIO FIDELITY AND ELEKTRA RECORDINGS [] 
BUDGET ACCOUNT 





A supremely funny record delivered with 
wit, grace and complete charm. 
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The Speaker that Speaks for itself 


H.F. 1016 10° UNIT 





The bass resonance of the loudspeaker is 
substantially lower than that using the 
conventional cone, and all coloration is 
therefore removed from the lower frequen- 
cies. No tiring or fatigue of the surround takes 
place. The high frequencies are well main- 
tained, which together with the extended 
bass response, provides a well balanced 
overall response. 

The loudspeaker is fitted with high flux 
density Alcomax magnets and is completely 
dustproof. A universal impedance speech 
, coil, providing instant matching is 
.\, incorporated. 

» For sensitivity, smoothness and vivid 
realism, this model worthily upholds a fine 
tradition. 


SPECIFICATION: 


CHASSIS; .c<ces0<ss008 Die Casting Cone Diameter......... 10 inches 
Flux Density........ 16,000 gauss Pole Diameter.............. l inch 
Bass Resonance....35 c.p.s. Handling Capacity...... 10 watts 
Frequency Response...30 to 15,000 c.p.s. (in bass reflex cabinet) 


Price £8-0-0 including P.T. 






































| 
Type Flux Density | Price | Type Flux Density Price 
Other Stentorian Speakers » Seared Sener St | | = a 
10” H.F.1012* | 12,000 gauss | £5.0.0 | T359 tweeter 9,000 gauss £1.15.0 
8” H.F.816* 16,000 gauss £6.17.3 | T816 16,000 gauss £6.10.0 
8” H.F.812* 12,000 gauss £4.3.6 | Tl2 tweeter | 16,000 gauss £13.4.6 
CROSSOVER €X3,000 £1.11.6 | 
NETWORKS: CX1,500 £2.0.0 8’ H.F.810 16,000 gauss _ | £3.2.0 | TIO tweeter 14,000 gauss £4.8.3 
CX500 £1.7.3 








* These three speakers incorporate a universal impedance speech coil. 


WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO COMPANY LTD. 
MANSFIELD - NOTTS - ENGLAND .- Telephone: MANSFIELD 1762-5 
London Office: 109 Kingsway, London W.C.2. 
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for af Exciting 
Performance K 


LABORATORY SERIES AUTO TURNTABLE TYPE A 















Combines for the first time the high performance of a transcription 
turntable with facility for changing records automatically. 


Wow — less than 0.12%R.M.S. Flutter —less than 0.05%.R.M.S. 


Fitted with latest type of balanced transcription arm which 
incorporates a calibrated stylus pressure adjustment. 
Plug-in pickup head. aa 


HA 4 
12” diameter loaded and balanced turntable suitable for use with Ag Z, J 
all types of pickups including sensitive magnetic types. ¥ 


Extremely sensitive automatic trip. rad 


Easily adjustable clip-in spring susp2nsions 
from top of unit. 


WITH AUTOCHANGE @ “p\@ti ye 





THE GARRARD ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING CO LTD 
SWINDON ; WILTSHIRE 
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JUNE RELEASES 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor Op. 36 
played by the 
LENINGRAD PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Jewgenij Mrawinsky 
33 = LPM 18657 (Mono) 33 = SLPM 138 657 (Stereo) 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Piano Concerto in D minor, K. 466 
Svjatoslav Richter 
National Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, Warsaw 
Conductor: Stanislaw Wislocki 
33 = LPE 17226 (Mono) 33 = SLPE 133 226 (Stereo) 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
"Der Rosenkavalier’-Excerpts 
from Complete Recording 
Artists include Rita Streich, 
Irmgard Seefried, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
Conductor: Karl B6hm 
33 = LPM 18656 (Mono) 33 = SLPM 138 656 (Stereo) 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Archduke Trio in B flat, Op. 97 


JOSEPH HAYDN 
Trio in E - Trio di Trieste 
33 = LPEM 19220 (Mono) 33 = SLPEM 136 220 (Stereo) 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonatas 
No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13 ’Pathetique’ 

No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27/2 ’Moonlight’ 
No. 23 in F minor, Op. 57 ’Appassionata’ 
Wilhelm Kempff, Piano 
33 = LPEM 19227 (Mono) 33 = SLPEM 136 227 (Stereo) 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 6 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conductor: Herbert von Karajan 
45 ~ EPL 30550 (Mono) 45 = SEPL 121 550 (Stereo) 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
5 Preludes 
Svjatoslav Richter 
45 = EPL 30572 (Mono) 45 = SEPL 121 572 (Stereo) 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


12/13 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Tel: LANgham 8156/7/8/9 
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BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITES 


By YEHUDI MENUHIN 


HAVE been asked to write a few words 

on the four orchestral Suites of Bach, 
which we recorded in 1960*. 

For my own part, I would rather the 
proof remained in the eating, as in any case 
cooks are expected to produce food, and 
not words, and then the only words accept- 
able in a cook’s mouth are the words of the 
recipe. In my experience these are the very 
words a cook will never pronounce, which 
reduces me again to preferring the diner’s 
comment to my own. As for my recipe, the 
nearest analogy in cooking runs thus: 

“Take a large turkey, stuff it with a goose. 
Stuff the goose with a duck, stuff the duck 
with a guinea-hen, stuff the guinea-hen 
with a partridge, the partridge with a 
pigeon, the pigeon with a woodcock, the 
woodcock with a sparrow; fill the sparrow 
with an olive. Cook the whole for X number 
hours; then throw away the turkey, and the 
goose and the duck and the guinea-hen, 
and the partridge and the pigeon and the 
woodcock and the sparrow. Serve the 
olive.” 

And so it really is. 

I hope the public will realise how very 
precious is the olive. This olive which, like 
the fish of the parable, must feed a countless 
multitude. Lest you have any worries about 
the many excellent birds, they were 
devoured in the kitchen. We _ gorged 
ourselves to our heart’s content. 

Those recording sessions, again speaking 
for myself, were feasts. Generations of cooks 
have left such a vast choice of recipes. 

Sometimes we tried plain, boiled Bach 
with Aioli sauce—but there was too great a 
discrepancy between the bare meat and the 
rich sauce. Then there was Bach a l’orange, 
served in flaming Cointreau—somehow it 
seemed over-dramatic. (It is left to the 
reader to guess whose recipes those are.) 

So we settled for good old English roast 
Bach, with two veg. and three oboes, and 
finally for pungency added some ninth 
overtone—unfortunately we only had old 
spice, fresh herbs were out of season. 

The real test of the party was ultimately 
whether or not we felt like dancing. Some- 
times we were transported (H.M.V. will 
spare no expense to achieve authenticity) 





*A review of this recording appears on page 5 of this issue. 


to masked balls in Venice, where of course 
Nannie Jamieson and Muriel Taylor came 
into their own in the Forlanet—that was, I 
am sorry to say, as far east as we managed 
to get—sometimes, as at Versailles, where 
we did a good deal of dancing, minuets, 
gavottes, etc., we invited a group of 
peasants to do an old-fashioned bourrée. 
On the whole we spent little time in 
Germany—and the majestic pomp and 
circumstance of the introductory move- 


Yehudi Menuhin 


ments were all recorded in Ye Olde Abbey 
Road, St. John’s Wood. 

I would like to single out each one of our 
players for particular praise, as I would 
each one of the excellent critics and 
technicians behind the glass panel. 

Suffice it, however, to express my 
grateful thanks for suggestions and inspira- 
tion, to Robert Masters, as to Sidney 
Wilson, Patrick Ireland, Derek Simpson, 
Archie Camden, Eugene Cruft, and to those 
ever-helpful and patient H.M.V. collabor- 
ators, Peter Andry, Ronald Kinloch Ander- 
son (both sides of the glass panel), and 
Neville Boyling, etc. 





T Viola player and ’cellist, respectively, in the Forlane 
from Suite No. | 





Photo: A. McBean 
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PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 


By TREVOR HARVEY 


N March 6th, Paul Wittgenstein, most 

famous of left-hand pianists, died in New 
York. Readers may wonder why he should 
be remembered in this magazine since he 
had not been before the public here for a 
very long time, while not a single gramo- 
phone record by him is to be had. Wittgen- 
stein has one lasting claim on the gratitude 
of all music lovers. He commissioned a 
large number of works from the most 
distinguished composers of his day; the 
results were not always of lasting greatness, 
of course, but there are some that we should 
indeed not like to be without. The finest 
example is almost certainly Ravel’s Concerto 
for left hand and orchestra, a work which I 
think most would consider finer than the G 
major for two hands. (There are a number 
of recordings of this and a brilliant new one 
is reviewed on page 12 of this issue.) 

Paul Wittgenstein was born in Vienna in 
1887 into a family both wealthy and dis- 
tinguished. His father had collected fine 
paintings, a very noted collection of china, 
and, above all, music manuscripts that were 
priceless. But it was not a case simply of a 
rich man spending his money on collecting 
valuable things; all artists were welcome in 
the house and music was constantly played. 
(If remember Paul remarking to me in 
Vienna that he well remembered the last 
time Brahms was at the house—“‘his Piano 
Quintet was played and he sat in his 
favourite chair, that one there’”’.) Paul was 
a pupil of Leschetitzsky and gave his first 
recital in 1914. A few months later he was a 
prisoner of war and his right arm had been 
shot away. His courage was such that he 
vowed that if he survived he would continue 
his career as a pianist. 

At that time the repertory of music for 
piano, left hand, was extremely small and 
Wittgenstein’s wealth enabled him to com- 
mission works which included, besides the 
Ravel, Strauss’s Parergon to the Domestic 
Symphony, a Concerto by Prokofiev (available 
on Artia ALP166), Britten’s Diversions for 
Piano and Orchestra (Decca LXT2981), as 
well as compositions, with orchestra or for 
chamber ensemble, by Hindemith, Viennese 
composers such as Korngold and Franz 
Schmidt, and by his old Oxford friend 
Ernest Walker. 

My own friendship with him began in 
an odd way. In 1937 I was on the staff of 
the B.B.C. and for some reason they 
thought I ought to become a Doctor of 
Music. I protested that that had nothing 
to do with being a conductor but when 
they offered me an extra three months 
leave to write my “exercise”, the tempta- 
tion was too great! I went to Vienna, 
spent a glorious time there, learnt more 
than I have ever learnt anywhere, came 
home—and not surprisingly, failed to get 


my D.Mus. (The B.B.C., to their great 


credit, accepted it all without a single word 
of reproof.) 


I arrived in Vienna with an introduction 
to Wittgenstein. Introductions of this sort 
don’t usually mean much but I soon 
discovered that this one did. Paul 
immediately got in touch with me, advised 
me that if I was staying for some months 
I should get comfortable but cheap digs, 
and added that as I might take some days 
to discover what I liked, he had booked a 
room for me at an hotel. The hotel was 
far grander than I could have afforded 
and when I, with some apprehension, 
asked about costs at the reception desk, I 
was told that that was Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
affair. This was only the beginning of 
endless personal kindness and thoughtful- 
ness to someone whom he hardly knew and 
who had no claims whatever to be of the 
slightest interest or importance; it was 
typical of the quality of his personal 
friendship and generosity. 

There were marvellous dinner parties at 
his house in the Argentinierstrasse (where 
I first met, among many others, Bruno 
Walter). I remember that on the first 
occasion he had promised that I should see 
his collection of manuscripts. The evening 
wore on and no sign was given that we 
should proceed to the vaults where, as 
seemed likely, such a valuable collection 
would be kept. Eventually I reminded my 
host. Wittgenstein said—‘‘Of course; they 
are over there on the pianos”. And there 
they were, laid out just as you or I might 
lay out the table mats for dinner, some 
Bach, Wagner, Beethoven’s A major ’Cello 
Sonata, one of the great Mozart symphonies 
(here my memory falters but it was one of 
the last three) and much else. I, who had 
only seen such things in glass cases in 
museums, was quite overwhelmed, as you 
may imagine. 

But I really got to know Paul later in 
the summer when he retired to his small 
house, as he called it, in the Wienerwald. 
I went there constantly, for he loved to 
have someone to play the bass to his 
treble, going through his favourite com- 
posers for hours on end. Schumann was 
high on the list and we must have got 
through every song he ever wrote. His 
other enthusiams were often composers 
not of the first rank. I owe my enjoyment 
of Loewe to him and another passion of his 
was for Mendelssohn, especially for the 
songs for male voices (which certainly are 
undeservedly forgotten). 

Yet the loss of his arm was something 
that not all his wealth nor courage could 
entirely tide him over. By all accounts in 
his early days he built up an astonishing 
left-hand technique but when I knew him 
the nervous intensity that he developed 
led him often to play insensitively and 
loudly and not always with great accuracy. 
He had difficulties with some of his com- 
posers, too, for his tastes did not run to 
really modern music. He never accepted 
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Prokofiev’s concerto nor did Britten like 
the many alterations he made in the 
Diversions. With Ravel and Strauss, how- 
ever, he worked closely, each of them 
being keenly interested in the special 
problems of writing for left hand only. 
Ravel wrote his two piano concertos 
simultaneously, being anxious to compare 
the problems and to compose that for 
left hand in a way that sounded best when 
played only with the one hand. ‘The 
composer himself conducted the first per- 
formance in 1933 in Paris and it was an 
immense success—as was the first per- 
formance of the Strauss work, also con- 
ducted by the composer. I should like also 
to draw special attention to the Concertante 
Variations on a theme of Beethoven, for piano 
and orchestra, by Franz Schmidt, a work 
that I heard Wittgenstein broadcast in 
Vienna and which struck me as of special 
wit and charm, a judgment confirmed by 
a recent look at the score, of which he 
gave me a copy. I am told that he recently 
made some new records in America and it 
is to be hoped that these will eventually be 
issued here. 

As a personal friend Paul Wittgenstein 
will never be forgotten while those who 
knew him are alive; but long after his 
friends are no more, music lovers will have 
reason to remember him with gratitude for 
the music he caused to be written. 

(I am much indebted to our mutual 
friend, Miss Margaret Deneke of Oxford, 
for reminding me of some of the factual 
parts of this reminiscence.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


N.F.G.S. Conference 

The 1961 Hoddesdon Conference proved to 
be a great success, the weather even making it 
possible to enjoy to the full the excellent setting 
of the “High Leigh” conference centre. Repre- 
sentatives of Decca, D.G.G., E.M.I., Philips 
and the World Record Club entertained their 
audiences with record recitals, whilst highlights 
were provided by the appearances of Oda 
Slobodskaya and Yehudi Menuhin. In addition 
various technical demonstrations and dis- 
cussions took place, amply providing something 
of interest for all those attending the conference. 


Delius Society 

From a recent batch of correspondence 
received by the Editor (strangely enough all 
referring to an article which it was claimed had 
appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE—but, much to 
our regret, we had no knowledge of it!) it 
would seem that a new Delius Society is now 
active. Those interested should contact the 
Hon. Secretary, Dr. Roland Gibson, of 7 Elm 
Grove Road, London, W.5. 


More Sound Stories 

Two more 12-inch LPs have now been added 
to the library of “Sound Stories’ produced by 
Stanley Schofield Ltd., of 6, 7 and 8 Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. However, these are not 
entirely new, for they consist of a re-editing 
and re-dubbing, together with revised com- 
mentaries, of a number of EPs released several 
years ago. The details are as follows: LP555— 
The British Grand Prix, 1958; The B.R.M. 
Story (up to 1960). LP556—The British 
Grands Prix for 1955 and 1956; Mercedes at 
Oulton Park, 1958. These records are priced at 
37s. 6d. each. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


By JOHN FREESTONE 


Some French Tenors 


A: I have suggested in a previous article, 
the French School of singing produced 
a great number of fine baritones and 
basses, including Plangon, Journet, Delmas, 
Edouard de Reszke, Vanni-Marcoux, 
Maurel, Renaud, Lassalle and Fugére. 
On the whole the tenors were less impres- 
sive, at least as far as recordings are 
concerned. Neither Saléza nor Salignac, 
who were highly praised when _ they 
appeared in London and New York, 
made any commercial recordings, while 
those of Ernest Van Dyck are generally 
unsatisfactory and give little idea of his 
true stature. The most satisfactory are the 
Pathés, which are hill and dale recordings 
and play from the centre. I have his 
‘Pourquoi me réveiller’? (Werther) and 
Siegmund’s Liebeslied (sung in French) on 
a double-sided 11-inch, Pathé disc, and 
this gives a reasonable idea of the artist. 
The Werther side is most important, since 
Van Dyck created the title role at the 
world premiére in Vienna on the 16th 
February, 1892. His Fonotipias are very 
poor, and belong to the series made in 
Paris, when something was obviously 
wrong with the recording gear. 

It seems certain that Jean de Reszke 
went to the Fonotipia studios round about 
the same time, and found the tests so poor 
that he ordered the destruction of the 
waxes. Certainly there are no satisfactory 
recordings of the great Polish tenor who 
was the outstanding exponent of the 
French school. There is no definite 
evidence to suggest that any of his com- 
mercial recordings exist, and the few 
sounds which have been extracted from 
the poorly recorded and worn cylinders, 
while extremely valuable as souvenirs ot 
the great tenor, can give no idea of his 
voice or style. Those who claim that the 
faint sounds have any musical worth are 
obviously indulging in wishful hearing! 

Another famous tenor who made a 
great international career was Albert 
Alvarez. His only recordings were made 
for Pathé Fréres, and while these are not 
easily found a few re-recordings have been 
made, although none of these is available 
in England. at the moment. 

Edmond Clément, who made his début 
at the Opéra Comique in 1889, and had 
a highly successful career on both sides of 
the Atlantic, has left us many fine discs, 
including some early Odéons recorded in 
Paris in 1906. More easily obtainable are 
his excellent Victor records, some of which 
were issued in England. ‘These are often 
to be seen in dealers’ lists, and should on 
no account be overlooked. 

Charles Dalmores, another exponent of 
the lyrico-dramatic tenor roles, also made 
some excellent needle cut discs. His duet 
with Calvé from Carmen is well known, and 
his “Ah si ben mio’? (Jl Trovatore) on 
Victor 85123 or-Pre-Dog 052261 is a 
splendid example of his art. 


More difficult to obtain, and therefore 
more highly priced, are the Fonotipia 
records of Léon Escalais, who sang 
dramatic roles at the Opéra around the 
turn of the century. His singing is always 
exciting, and his high notes have an ease 
and power which is quite astonishing. On 
the other hand I cannot agree with those 
who express unqualified admiration for 
the singer. There is a lack of true legato, 
and, in some of the records, an inability 
to think beyond the individual phrases, 
and the high notes are launched with 
tremendous power but with little regard 
for the shape of the music as a whole. 
Rossini’s account of his meeting with the 
famous tenor Duprez is perhaps a parallel: 
‘“*As we approached the ‘suivez-moi’ I felt 
the same uneasiness as some people feel 
when they know that a cannon is about to 
be fired. At last exploded the famous note. 
Corpo de Bacco! What a noise! I rose from 
the piano and walked hurriedly across to 
a case full of the most fragile Venetian 
glass, which adorned Troupenas’ room. 
‘Nothing is broken,’ I shouted. ‘It’s 
unbelievable!’ ’? Of course there is nothing 
so unmusical or sensational in Escalais’ 
discs, but apart from the really powerful 
high notes, I have always felt that his 
singing is comparatively undistinguished. 

Another Fonotipia artist, Emile Scaram- 
berg, who also had a short career owing 
to an unfortunate accident, has left us 
some admirable discs, and in this case it 
is easy for collectors to obtain some 
excellent re-recordings on a 7-inch Olympus 
—ORE205. Scaramberg’s career was 
largely confined to his native country, but 
his Fonotipia and Odéon discs are well 
worth acquiring. 

Gustarello Affre is the tenor whose name 
is most likely to be familiar among young 
collectors, for he recorded extensively for 
G. & T., Odéon, Zonophone and Columbia, 
and also made hill and dale discs. The 
Odéons in particular are quite common, 
and reasonably interesting, for the singer 
was extremely popular at the Opéra, 
where he specialised in the French reper- 
toire. He sang at Covent Garden in 1909, 
and in 1913 appeared in the U.S.A. His 
career virtually ended with the outbreak of 
the first world war. 

There is little space to mention other 
well-known artists, like Rousseliére, whose 
first G. & Ts appeared in 1903, and who 
continued into the electric era, while such 
fine exponents as Ansseau and Thill are 
too well known to need any comment of 
mine. However, there is one artist who 
has been rather neglected by collectors, 
and who must certainly be included. I 
refer to Paul Franz, who excelled in the 
more robust roles, and who also had a 
long career as a recording artist. He made 
his début at the Paris Opéra in 1909, and 
shortly after this his first discs appeared. 
He also made some fine electric recordings, 
although these are even rarer than his 
early acoustic ones. 


On the whole then, the tenors of the 
French School are less well represented 
than the baritones and basses, with no 
needle cut discs of Jean de Reszke, Saléza, 
Salignac or Alvarez, and only some very 
inadequate Fonotipias and one Homo- 
phone of Van Dyck. 

In conclusion, can any collector give 
me details of the career of Pierre Cornubert, 
who recorded for Fonotipia, and of whom 
I.R.C.C. issued some dubbings a number 
of years ago? I have copies of his Sigurd 
and Walkiire items in this latter form, and 
apparently he sang these roles at the 
Opéra, but I know nothing of his career, 
nor of Léon David whose records are 
nearly as elusive as those of Cornubert. 

Mr Seltsam’s interesting letter on the 
Farrar-Caruso Tosca duets has made me 
realise that my remarks in a recent letter 
may have suggested that these recordings 
were never made. What I intended to 
convey was that there is no evidence that 
the masters still exist, or that test pressings 
ever existed. Nevertheless this by no 
means excludes the possibility that such 
pressings may turn up. There has been 
the case of the “Coat Song’? from La 
Bohéme, which was known to have been 
recorded, but which seemed to be non- 
existent until a copy turned up in the 
U.S.A. More recently test pressings of the 
Carmen duet with Alda, the ‘“‘Miserere,”’ with 
the same singer, but without chorus, and 
the 1906 unpublished “Celeste Aida’’ have 
been unearthed, so there is no knowing 
what may finally emerge. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


BACH. Suites Nos. 1-4, BWV1066-9. 
Bath Festival Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Yehudi Menuhin with 
Elaine Shaffer (flute). H.M.V. @ 
ALP1822-3: @ ASD404-5 (two 12 in., 
60s. plus 19s. 6d. P T.). 


Suites complete: 


Philh., Klemperer (4/55) @ 383CX1239-40 
Philomusica, Dart 


(4/58) @ O1.50158, (5/58) @ OL50159 

London Bach Ens., Tilney (3/61) @ PRLO101-2 
Baroque gastronomes, gorged with a 
surfeit of Brandenburgers, now have before 
them an appetising choice of suites. There 
is the Bath Festival Chamber Orchestra in 
mono; and if this isn’t rich enough, you can 
have the Bath Festival Chamber Orchestra 
in stereo, Either way, this interpretation so 
easily surpasses its competitors that a com- 
parative review in the usual sense is super- 
fluous. The spiritual insight and musical 
mastery that Menuhin and his colleagues 





brought to the Brandenburgs last year is 
now applied to the four orchestral suites, 
and the result is equally impressive, in some 
ways even more so. 

In the Brandenburgs, Menuhin could 
often be heard on his own or with other 
soloists. There is hardly a trace of the 
concertante element in these suites, and 
only the flute in No. 2 achieves plausible 
independence. For the rest, we are con- 
fronted with ensemble music of a special 
kind, linking a French overture with a suite 
of airs and dances, fit entertainment for 
players as well as listeners. Recorded in the 
right acoustic, and with the right number 
of players (these discs satisfy both require- 
ments) these suites are truly evocative of the 
eighteenth century. Mendelssohn, who did 
so much for the Bach revival, chose one of 
the D major suites to play to Goethe when 
he visited him in the summer of 1830. 
Writing to his friend Zelter, Mendelssohn 
says: “In the overture by Sebastian Bach in 
D major, with the trumpets, which I played 
to him on the piano as well as I could, he 
had great pleasure. The beginning was so 
pompous and aristocratic, he said, that one 
really sees a procession of elegantly dressed 
people proceeding down a great staircase.”’ 

This is precisely the effect of the first suite 
also. The slow and stately introduction 
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plays off a noble optimism against an under- 
lying jerky rhythm entirely characteristic of 
the French overture, and continually in 
evidence in one or other of the parts. The 
tempo is slow enough to be impressive and 
majestic, and the dotted notes sharp enough 
to offset their framework. The lively fugato 
sets a new pace and mood, the main surprise 
in store being a short section or two in 
which oboes and bassoon detach themselves 
from the rest of the ensemble and play as a 
self-contained trio. Delicious playing, too; 
admirably balanced and _ beautifully 
phrased. When the slow tempo returns, so 
too do the courtly conversations of treble 
and bass (vividly pointed up in the stereo 
version) together with the gallic gesticula- 
tions of inner parts. 

The Courante enshrines something of 
that dichotomy of metre capable of setting the 
French dance well apart from its Italian 
namesake. Again, the clarity of both melody 
and brass bring out these witty cross- 
rhythms to perfection. A brisk tempo is 
adopted for the Gavotte, and this proves to 
be a wise choice, for the second Gavotte 
gains in contrast of movement as well as 
timbre. Oboes and bassoons go their way 
flowingly, interrupted quietly from time to 
time by violins and violas in unison playing 
a fanfare motive, which the Italians would 
have called violini in tromba. This effect 
depends for its success on subtle balance of 
strings and woodwind, and this comes as 
near to the ideal as I have ever heard. The 
Forlane (a Venetian dance) was originally 
a wild dance like the Sarabande, but in 
Bach’s—and Menuhin’s—hands it is grace- 
ful and full of contrapuntal chiaroscuro. 
Outspokenly gay and graceful, the first 
Minuet receives just this kind of perform- 
ance, and its foil (for strings alone) circum- 
ambulates the main key with an amiable 
nonchalance that is nicely recaptured ‘in 
Menuhin’s . expressive phrasing. The 
Bourrée is played, as it should be, with great 
vigour, and the recurring syncopation pat- 
terns are admirably realised. Even in the 
pathetic little trio, the woodwinds preserve 
much of the characteristic features of the 
dance. As a finale, the Passepied could not 
be bettered, for the tune of the first is also 
present in the second, unifying the group 
and bringing the suite to a fitting close. As 
in the second Gavotte, the balance in this 
second Passepied is excellent. 

Elaine Shaffer is the highly competent 
and stylish flautist in the second suite. There 
are numerous pitfalls of rhythmic inter- 
pretation here, but they are solved with 
apparent ease and ample authority. The 
tempo chosen brings out the sheen of 
nervous elegance in the slow introduction, 
and when the solos appear in the Allegro 
they are soberly contrapuntal or decorative 
with due decorum. Miss Shaffer doubles 
the first violins for the greater part of the 
Rondeau, allowing her tone to blend 
naturally with the strings rather than stand 
apart from them. The same is heard to an 
even greater degree in the Sarabande, which 
conceals in its effortless and effective texture 
a canon at the twelfth between treble and 
bass. The players infuse the first Bourrée 
with great strength of purpose, underpinned 
by a four-note basso ostinato. The Polonaise 
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is allowed to exert its unusual charm, and in 
the double (or variation) the flute cuts a 
delightful virtuoso caper above the ’cello 
theme. Standing on its own, the Minuet is 
the very epitome of intellectual graciousness, 
leading directly (without any contrasting 
second dance) to the final Badinerie where 
the flute is at its most brilliant. 

In the third suite, the role of the oboes and 
bassoon is at first restricted to an almost 
literal doubling of first violins and basses, 
while the bright trio of trumpets lend bite to 
the dotted notes predominant in the inner 
string parts. This is a texture incredibly 
difficult to capture in a recording, yet 
H.M.V. have surpassed themselves and 
everything is as clear as crystal. The breezy 
fugato, built on a dactylic figure, is played 
with great fire and dash, and as much of the 
first violin part is reminiscent of a moto 
perpetuo the excitement is kept at high pitch 
until the return of the slow section. This is 
by no means a straightforward repeat of 
what has gone before, and Menuhin sees 
that his players re-create in a subtly different 
way the majestic sounds of the opening. In 
the Air, the counterpoints of inner strings 
are unusually beautiful and expressive, and 
the basses walk sedately and discreetly below 
these flowing upper parts. The tune is 
played with great breadth and quality of 
tone. ‘The subject of the first Gavotte is 
simple enough for the trumpets to join in, 
and they continue to punctuate the gaiety 
of strings and woodwind until the very last 
bar. In the second Gavotte Bach uses a 
fanfare-like motive, and once again the 
trumpets—exceptionally vivid in stereo— 
join in with noble and thrilling effect. Both 
Bourrée and Gigue receive the vigour and 
clarity they deserve, and a word of praise is 
also due to the timpanist, whose rhythms 
are always audible though the sound never 
upsets the balance in general. 

The fourth suite, easily the most complex 
and remarkable of them all, makes use of 
three main groups: woodwind; trumpets 
and timpani; and strings. They enjoy a 
greater measure of independence than the 
corresponding groups of the other suites, 
yet they combine with even greater élan and 
sonority. For once I found the mono not 
quite satisfactory; but the stereo equivalent 
soon put the instruments in their right per- 
spective. The rolling Allegro is cunningly 
constructed so as to build up to a splendid 
climax before the return of the slow move- 
ment, and only at one point did I detect a 
tendency to ‘run away’ in the woodwind 
section. In the Bourrée, the three groups of 
tone-colours demonstrate their independ- 
ence with great enthusiasm, and the effect 
in stereo is most exciting. The abundant 
humour of the bucolic Gavotte is fully 
realised, and the syncopations and obstrep- 
erous bass part are given the full treatment. 
Towards the end the trumpet has a chance 
to provide some wonderful high notes, as if 
in rivalry with the first violins. The Minuet’s 
prevailing mood of natural grace and charm, 
enlivened by an unusually interesting bass 
line, is recaptured with musicianly ease and 
authority, and the final Réjouissance, with 
its brilliant flourish of trumpets at the close, 
stimulates one’s admiration for Bach’s many- 
sided genius as well as for his interpreters. 
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This pair of records should be in every 
library, whether large or small, stereo or 
mono; but do go for the stereo if you 
possibly can. DS. 


BACH. Harpsichord Concertos: Nos. 
1-7, BWV 1052-8. Christopher 
Wood (harpsichord), Goldsbrough 
Orchestra conducted by Lawrence 
Leonard. Saga @ STM6003-5 (three 
12 in., 47s. 6d. plus 15s. 6d. P.T.). 

This set of discs is, I fear, a monument to 
low fidelity. Its acoustic is of the airing- 
cupboard variety, and the sound that 
emerges is excruciating. The harpsichord 
seems ill-adjusted, and the soloist doggedly 
determined; the acoustic reveals every 
single failure of jack or finger with merciless 
clarity. In the circumstances it is impossible 
to pass judgment on the contribution of the 
conductor and orchestra, and it is equally 
impossible to recommend the records. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No. 3 
in C minor, Op. 37. Paul Badura- 
Skoda (piano), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Whitehall @ WH20035 
(12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 5s. 63d. P.T.): 
© WHS20035 (12 in., 19s. 3d. plus 
6s. 3d. P.T.). 


Selected bargain comparisons: 
Wihrer, Stuttgart P.M., Davisson 


(5/57) @ PL9570 
Serkin, Philadelphia, Ormandy 
(3/60) @ EFR2036 
Backhaus, V.P.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 
(5/60) @ BR3038: © SXL2190 


Hearing the stereo record first, I found 
myself forgetting to listen to the music 
because I was working out how Scherchen 
had his orchestra placed. When you hear 
*cellos coming from the left-hand speaker 
you wonder if the channels have got reversed. 
But this is not so and the disposition of the 
strings seems to be (from left to right): Ist 
violins, ’cellos, violas, 2nd violins. This 
would be all right if the recording didn’t 
make each group come too definitely from 
left or right; the ’cellos, for instance, should 
sound more convincingly to the right of the 
Ist violins. The same is true of the rest of 
the orchestra; the woodwind are over on 
the left (those alternating flute and bassoon 
solos in the slow movement demonstrate 
this clearly), brass and timpani are firmly 
on the right. The actual quality of this 
stereo sound is good but the record does not 
spread the orchestra out in front of us, it 
divides it too much to left and right. 

So I thought I had better put on the mono 
disc to listen to the performance itself. It 
all strikes me as efficient but lacking in any 
particular beauty or subtlety, either from 
soloist or from conductor. Scherchen sets 
out with an orchestral tutti that at least 
notices Beethoven’s con brio (though surely 
those sforzandi in soft music are overdone 
and crude) but this hearty, forthright, 
approach won’t work all through the con- 
certo and there are, in fact, more recom- 
mendable records in the mono field at an 
even cheaper price—Backhaus and Serkin 
among them, and of these my choice would 
be Serkin without hesitation, though I 
ought to warn readers that if they like what 
has become almost the conventional way of 
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opening the first movement, they may find 
Serkin and Ormandy too swift and forth- 
right for their liking, even though they can 


hardly fail to enjoy the playing in the rest of 


this concerto. Wihrer also comes into the 
category of bargains, since the disc listed 
above, though fully priced, also contains the 
2nd Concerto; and now, this month, there 
is a “‘Vox Box” of all the Beethoven piano 
concertos played by Wihrer (reviewed by 
E.G. on page 31) but I think the poor 
conducting of Arthur Davisson alone makes 
this less recommendable than Serkin/ 
Ormandy. 

Those looking for a bargain stereo issue 
I would advise to wait. fs 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in 
C minor, Op. 67. Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Karel Ancerl. Parliament @ PLP136 
(12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 5s. 64d. P.T.). 

There seems to be a jinx which prevents 
the record companies from producing really 
recommendable Fifths on cheap labels. I 
have not yet heard the Jochum version 
with the Berlin Philharmonic on Philips, 
but I cannot really recommend any of the 
others very heartily. This new one is better 
than most, but surprisingly dull and sub- 
fusce for this fine group, lacking real forward 
movement for much of the time. The 
opening is unbelievably ponderous, yet the 
effect is not of weight but rather of sleepi- 
ness, and it is exactly the same when the 
exposition is repeated. Admittedly Ancerl 
chooses a brisker speed after the opening 
bars, but the performance hardly comes to 
life. The discipline is on the whole good, 
and there is some delicate pointing in the 
scherzo. The finale begins to stir the Czech 
players into their usual vigour, but, all told 
with an over-reverberant recording, this 
does not break the run of bad luck on cheap 
Fifths. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
when many of the finest versions on full- 
price labels take one side instead of two 
as here, the bargain list can be extended 
beyond the normal cheap labels. Toscanini 
(R.G.A. mono RBI6103), even more 
frenetic and taut than usual, still provides a 
unique experience and has a magnificent 
Fourth for coupling, But when on a ten- 
inch the earlier Klemperer version is 
available at only a few shillings more than 
most cheap labels, that is easily the best 
bargain of all (Columbia mono 33C1051). 

E.G. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 9 in D 
minor, Op. 125, “Choral”. Joan 
Sutherland (soprano), Norma 
Procter (contralto), Anton Dermota 
(tenor), Arnold van Mill (bass), 
Suisse Romande Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet with 
the Chorale de Brassus and Choeur 
des Jeunes de lEglise Nationale 
Vaudoise. Decca @ SXL2274 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 
ACL77 (2/60). 

The mono record was issued very 
cheaply, on the Ace of Clubs label, but 
the stereo, it will be noted, has risen to the 
full-price class and so must be judged as 
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such. However, it is still on one disc and 
the sound is so very good that one wonders 
why it is ever necessary to take three sides, 
let alone four, as the Klemperer does. It 
is still, in fact, a first-rate bargain. I did 


_ most of my testing on the finale, since I 


had already heard the performance as a 
whole and it is the finale that obviously 
makes the demands, and I thought it 
extremely good. Detail is remarkably clear, 
yet the whole sound coheres and has a 
first-rate general quality, as good as—and 
possibly better than—any other stereo 
version. (One defect of the mono, a really 
disgraceful break in the slow movement, 
has been remedied, and though the move- 
ment still has a break, inevitable in a one- 
disc version, it is now carefully made.) 

‘There is a great deal to be said for the 
performance, too, notably in the one 
respect where most others fail to some 
extent—the quartet of soloists. They are 
very good indeed, especially the ladies, 
and, what is so important, they sing their 
most difficult passages without the slightest 
sense of underlying panic so often to be 
felt; nobody hurries, every phrase is sung 
with confidence. Both chorus and orchestra 
are first-rate. 

Ansermet gives a most carefully thought- 
out and prepared performance, only lack- 
ing at times in the inwardness of the 
greatest interpretations. Much of the 
finale, being such an extrovert chorus of 
joy, comes off brilliantly but in earlier 
movements, especially the first and third, 
one misses something of the depth of expres- 
sion that Klemperer, to name the greatest 
conductor of this symphony, brings to the 
music. Still, it is all very good and I 
certainly don’t want to under-rate this 
achievement. It is all fine enough to 
recommend very strongly to those with 
limits to their purses (and that means 
most of us these days). If you do want the 
deepest experience of all, then Klemperer 
will almost certainly be your choice, even 
though it is so extravagant in cost 
(Columbia mono 33CX1574-5: stereo 
SAX2276-7). But this remarkable produc- 
tion, both from the artists involved and 
from Decca’s technicians, must certainly 
not be overlooked as a bargain that will 
give much pleasure. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. R.C.A. @ RBI6241: © 
SB2110 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Selected ee 
pnsagboiads Toscanint (11/52) (R) @ RB16098 
1 
Philh., Karajan () 7) @ 33CX1355 


Philh., oo ae) @ 33CX1517 
LPeOr, Benion 


Columbia s Cink © lalla (7/60) @ ASD348 

1) @ “ABL3842: (2/61) © SABL182 

This disc conta eight bars that I cannot 
remember ever having heard before— 
the short passage which Brahms wrote 
to lead into the repeat of the exposition. 
If anyone has violent views one way or 
the other about this generally ignored 
repeat then that will provide adequate 
enough reason for welcoming or rejecting 
this new version. It is not really surprising 
that the repeat is not often taken. Already 
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without the repeat the first movement is 
easily the longest of the four, and with it 
the opening movement makes up practically 
half the playing time of the whole symphony. 
There is surely a strong argument— 
especially in a performance for repetition 
on the gramophone—for not taking the 
repeat, but undeniably Brahms put one in 
and here at last, thanks to Monteux, we can 
hear those missing eight bars (and very dis- 
concerting they are if you don’t expect 
them). 

But even ignoring that consideration 
this is a highly competitive version. I had 
expected Monteux to be much more wilful 
in Brahms. In fact I came nearer to being 
disconcerted by the very straightforward- 
ness. The opening is extremely simple and 
straight with no coaxing at all. The second 
subject is pointed more, and nowhere, not 
even in that opening, could one begin to 
accuse Monteux of lack of sympathy. This 
is fresh, intelligent Brahms playing that 
should please everyone. 

But just through pleasing everyone 
Monteux fails to give me quite the intensity 
of enjoyment that I get from Klemperer or 
Beecham. Monteux in fact is not so rich 
and glowing as Beecham; not so monu- 
mental and expansive as Klemperer; not 
so restrained as Walter. The playing of the 
Vienna Philharmonic is not always quite 
immaculate—the opening of the third 
movement, for example, is rather lacking in 
style and in the finale wind and strings are 
fractionally apart in one or two places—but 
it would take a long time to list all the many 
positive merits, the mature, inevitable- 
sounding solutions to so many tricky 
problems of Brahms interpretation. Make 
no mistake, this is a highly satisfying 
interpretation in every way, always sympa- 
thetic and often very exciting, and with 
excellent recording both in stereo and mono 
it can safely be recommended to all those 
who like the idea of having the first move- 
ment repeat. E.G. 


BRAHMS. Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat major, Op. 83. Géza Anda 
(piano), Berlin Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Ferenc Fricsay. 
D.G.G. @ LPM18683: © SLPM 


138683 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Stereo: 
Kentner, Philh., Boult (5/59) ASD268 
Gilels, Chicago S. O., Reiner (7/59) SB2032 
Richter- Haaser, Berlin P. O., Karajan 


160) SAX2328 
Rubinstein, R.C.A. S.0., Krips (4/60) SB2069 
Katchen, L.S.O., Ferencsik (11/60) SX L2236 


Richter, Chicago S.O., Leinsdorf (2/61) SB2106 
Sandor, South West German R.O., Reinhardt 
(2/61) STGBY510990 
There is nothing slapdash or uncon- 
sidered about this performance, but I can- 
not help wondering whether it might not be 
altogether more enjoyable if there were. In 
their attempt to avoid routine, inexpressive 
playing, Anda and Fricsay (for pianist and 
conductor are clearly in complete agreement 
over the basic lines of this interpretation) 
seem to me to go too far in the opposite 
direction. Every phrase is so loaded with 
significance as to obscure the onward course 
of the music. Tempi are kept rather on the 
slow side to allow for this treatment (the 
first movement seems to me practically to 
bog down at this speed), but they are 
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treated with an unusual degree of freedom. 
I have nothing against flexible tempi, but 
here the result is positively mannered, with 
a rallentando at the end of practically every 
paragraph, and occasional little rushes (as 
at bar 274 of the finale) when a more 
energetic subject takes the stage. Perhaps 
all this might be convincing if it were done 
with absolute technical perfection and 
unanimity, but even these distinguished 
players cannot quite manage that. For it 
is obviously much more difficult for the 
orchestra to maintain perfect ensemble when 
the tempo is constantly varying, and for the 
soloist slow basic tempi bring more technical 
problems in their wake than they remove. 
Everyone knows that gymnastic feats are 
more difficult to bring off in slow motion 
than fast, and similarly it calls for even more 
muscular power and co-ordination than 
Anda commands to keep rhythms buoyant 
and dynamics evenly graded at these speeds. 
Moreover every little fluff or moment of 
smudged phrasing bulks much larger, 
so that over-carefulness results paradoxically 
in an impression of slovenliness. There are 
certain sections, of course, which come off 
exceptionally well: the pix adagio after the 
middle section of the slow movement, for 
example, and parts of the finale. But the 
strength of the first movement and the 
passion of the second seem to me ill served 
by this approach. Some people may 
find it quite justified, and in that case they 
can be assured that the recording is on the 
whole well up to the best D.G.G. standards, 
in spite of one or two moments of slightly 
artificial balance. But to me it seems that 
Brahms’s natural mode of speech involves 
a certain amount of dignified under- 
statement; attempt to bring him out of his 
shell and underline everything he says, and 
the spectacle is just a little embarrassing. 
.N 


BRUCH. Violin Concerto No. 1 in G 
minor, Op. 26. 

MENDELSSOHN. Violin Concerto in 
E minor, Op. 64. Julian Olevsky 
(violin), Vienna State Opera Orch- 
estra conducted by Julius Rudel. 


Whitehall @ WH20041 (12 in, 
16s. 114d. plus 5s. 64d. P.T.): © 
WHS20041 (12 in., 19s. 3d. plus 
6s. 3d. P.T.). 
Coupled ere 
Ricci, L.S.O., 


mba 
(8/ 57) o LXT5334: one Ad SXL2006 
Schneiderhan, Bamberg S. nt Lei 


0/68) ‘® DGM19124 
Menuhin, Philh., Susski a 

(3/59) O ALP1669: (1/61) @ ASD334 
Olevsky is young and talented, but he 
has not quite the stamina for the Bruch nor 
the poetry for the Mendelssohn. He does 
try hard, however, and it is a matter for 
regret that his accompaniment is so poor. 
It tends to be hard in timbre and insensitive 
in feeling, and in many instances (both in 
the Bruch and the Mendelssohn) the soloist’s 
exaggerated changes of tempo completely 
fox both conductor and orchestra. Even the 
little link between the slow movement and 
finale of the Mendelssohn is bungled: 
soloist and strings are nowhere near 
together. Ricci, Menuhin or Schneiderhan 
are infinitely preferable, as performances 

and by way of recorded sound. DS. 
c 
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BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 9 in D 
minor. Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Philips @ ABL3339: © 
SABLI179 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
Pea). 

Mono: 

V.P.M., Horenstein (3/55) PL8040 
Bavarian R.O., E, Jochum (6/56) DGM18247-8 
Readers of the correspondence columns 

of The Listener will have noticed a recent 
set-to between anti- and pro-Brucknerites, 
hotly contesting whether or not Bruckner 
was tedious. What nobody thought to say 
was that, more than with most composers, 
his music depends on his interpreters: lack 
of sympathy with his leviathan scores, or 
misunderstanding or wilful disregard of their 
markings (always assuming they are the 
right scores to start with, and not “improve- 
ments’’ by well-meaning editors) can easily 
result in performances which stress the 
naiveté, the vast leisureliness, the structural 
weaknesses to an intolerable degree. When, 
on the other hand, a Bruno Walter takes 
charge, the music can flow with an unruffled 
assurance, a sense of coherence and quiet 
purpose, a direct eloquence which utterly 
transforms the work. So sensitive is Walter 
to the ebb-and-flow of Bruckner’s tides of 
thought that even in such vast movements 
as the opening one here, or the Adagio which 
represents the apotheosis of his humble life- 
long glorification of God, one forgets to 
become impatient with their length but is 
absorbed into the rich romantic texture 
slowly unfolded. The Scherzo in this per- 
formance is taken at an unusually steady 
pace, which slightly lessens the contrast of 
tempi intended; but it is so meticulously 
played, and so lightly, that the effect comes 
to seem entirely convincing. The Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra plays admirably 
throughout, responsive to Walter’s every 
direction; and the result is a truly noble 
reading. After this Adagio indeed any finale, 
had it ever been completed, might well have 
come as an anti-climax. The recording is 
outstandingly good, in mono as well as 
stereo; and the change-over which enables 
the symphony to be contained on only two 
sides, coming as it does at the da capo from 
the Trio back to the Scherzo, is at as 
unobtrusive a point as possible. LS. 


DVORAK. Symphony No. 2 in B flat 
major, Op. 4. Prague Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Vaclav 
Neumann. Supraphon @ A10025 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

With the recording of this work the canon 
of Dvorak’s nine symphonies is complete on 
disc. He composed it in 1865, the same year 
as his first symphony in C minor, sub-titled 
“The Bells of Zlonice’’ (LPV370), and it is 
thought he meant to burn it as he did so 
many other of his early works. “I could 
always keep myself warm,”’ he said grimly 
of this period of his life. He did, however, 
use many themes from this as from the other 
symphony in the twelve Silhouettes for piano, 
composed fourteen years later. One could 
repeat word-for-word criticism made of 
the first symphony. The twenty-four year 
old composer teems with ideas and they all 
go in—as indeed in a much more disciplined 





way they did in nearly all his symphonies. 
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The orchestration is still thick, there is a 
lack of rhythmic variety, and the influence 
of Beethoven, whose symphonies he had 
been studying intensively, is particularly 
marked in the slow movement. But no one 
could have doubted, had the work received 
a performance—the first was not given till 
1888—that the almost unknown viola player 
in the orchestra of the Provisional Theatre 
—conducted by Smetana—was a_ born 
composer. The music, as contrasted with 
the C minor symphony, is joyous: and it is 
interesting that after a great deal of busy 
writing, and far too many notes, the texture 
clears towards the ends of the first two 
movements for some really poetical and 
imaginative writing. Dvorak gives too 
much importance to accompanimental 
figures in his slow movement and—perhaps 
to show off his skill—introduces a fugato 
section into it: but there are some delightful, 
and Schubertian, exchanges between various 
sections of the orchestra in the movement 
and some dramatic writing also. I seemed 
to hear a tenor saxophone playing here and 
elsewhere, but surely this could not be so? 
The Scherzo, with some tricky passages for 
the horn, is as uncharacteristic as the rest of 
the work and at times the texture is almost 
that of chamber music. The Finale keeps 
going, but there is little else to be said for it. 
This performance seems to me excellent 
and but for some shallowness of tone, 
particularly in the first movement, it is well 
recorded. A:R. 


DVORAK. Symphony No. 8 in G 
major, Op. 88. Carnaval Overture, 
Op. 92. London Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Antal Dorati. 
Mercury @ MMAI1128: © 
AMS16075 (12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 
9s. 33d. P.T.). 

Symphony No. 8: 
Concertgebouw, Szell vine (R) @ ACL46 
Philh., Sawallisch /55) @ 33SX1034 
Bamberg S.O., Lehmann (12/5) @ DGM18141 
Hallé, Barbirolli 


(3/58) @ CCL30122: cue) A CSCL70002 


L.P.O., Silvestri 8) @ ALP1537 


New York P. O., Walter soa) @ ABL3288 
Cleveland, Szell (12/60) @ CFL1049 

This is undoubtedly a very impressive 
performance of the symphony, while the 
recorded sound is the best of them all, 
without doubt, especially on the stereo disc. 
It is soon evident that Dorati is not going 
to miss any detail of the score, however 
small it may be, and that Mercury are out 
to see that we get it. It is all as clear as 
crystal, yet at the same time it is full and 
warm, while the balance is everywhere 
first-rate. The L.S.O. plays beautifully and 
brilliantly. 

I am quite sure that this record will be 
most readers’ instant choice. I must say, 
however, that the dramatic contrasts are 
played up for all they are worth and, some 
may think, too much so for this amiable 
symphony. Dorati’s very expansive opening 
creates a mood that is broken as violently 
as possible when his very much faster tempo 
begins later on; and every dramatic point 
on the way is seized upon. The slow move- 
ment is most expressive and is really 
beautifully played, but then we have an 
allegretto taken at a speed that gives little 
chance for grace. The fast brilliance of the 
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finale’s opening trumpets is set in great 
contrast to the very deliberate start of the 
theme of the variations; then faster speeds 
later in the movement go at a terrific lick. 
(I held my breath as Mr. Alexander 
Murray, presumably, flew through his long 
flute solo and wondered where he was going 
to get his breath! That he made a brilliant 
success of it doesn’t necessarily justify the 
speed.) 

Undoubtedly this is a tremendously 
exciting performance and I don’t want to 
underrate it. I just felt there is a case for a 
less high-powered performance of _ this 
particular symphony and when I tried 
Sawallisch again I knew which I preferred. 
And even George Szell, ambling along as 
easy-going as can be, felt nice and comfort- 
able. But in its own way Dorati’s version is 
obviously a winner and if I have given a 
fair impression of its characteristics, you 
may know whether you are likely to enjoy 
it—you cannot fail to enjoy the wonderful 
sound of it, nor the thrilling playing. An 
excellent performance of the Carnaval 
overture completes the disc. 

There is only one stereo rival and that is 
really no rival at all. Of the monos, I myself 
have always most liked Sawallisch, but 
Silvestri is also good (just a touch mannered 
here and there) and Szell is acceptable if 
you can take the allegretto as slow as he 
plays it. aE. 


FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Constantin Silvestri. H.M.V. © 
ASD408 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Mono: ALP1831 (4/61). 

Silvestri’s stereo is noticeably better than 
his mono in that there is a natural and 
realistic relationship between the instru- 
ments, whereas on the mono the clarinets 
and bassoons tended to stick out. The sound 
is now very fine indeed, and as the perform- 
ance is a stirring one this is a disc to recom- 
mend. I still think the middle movement is 
taken too slowly, and in the first the 
ensemble is not always immaculate. But 
the full-blooded playing and _ splendid 
quality more than offset any small defects. 


GRIEG. (a) Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 16. 

LISZT. (6) Piano Concerto No. 1 in E 
flat major. Artur Rubinstein 
(piano), R.C.A. Victor Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Alfred Wall- 
enstein. R.C.A. © SB2112 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: (a) 
RBIGI41 (4/59) ; (6) RB16088 (6/59). 

As mono recordings these are both reissues 
and I was unable to recommend either, 
despite the playing, for the sound was so 
shallow, especially of the piano. They were 
differently coupled, Grieg with the Rach- 
maninov Paganini Variations, and Liszt with 
the Second Rachmaninov Concerto, and 

these originals are still in the catalogue. I 

thought the present mono sound a slight 

improvement but was not sure whether that 
might not be my imagination, since I have 
been hearing a lot of Rubinstein lately, in 
the flesh as well as recorded, and my ear 
may have come to accept his particular tone. 
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Quite certainly the stereo is better by a long 
way and I thought it a most acceptable and 
faithful reproduction, for Rubinstein’s tone 
is not of the full, rich, variety anyway. 

The playing is wonderfully good in both 
concertos. When I first heard the Grieg I 
remarked that Rubinstein didn’t always take 
enough notice of Grieg’s indications in the 
score but when I listened again the other 
day I was so taken with the brilliance and 
character of the playing that I simply 
wasn’t disposed to be tiresomely critical. 
Rubinstein as a pianist has one quality in 
common with Beecham as a conductor— 
whatever criticisms one may make, nothing 
either does (or, alas, in the case of Beecham, 
did) is ever dull. As to the Liszt, that is 
splendid in its glittering brilliance, coupled 
with the utmost clarity of technique. I 
would recommend the new stereo record 
unhesitatingly. T.H 
KRAFT. (a) ’Cello Concerto in C major, 

p- 4. 

PAGANINI. (4) Violin Concerto No. 1 
in D major, Op. 6. (a) Frantisek 
Smetana (’cello), (5) Jiri Novak 
(violin), Prague Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by (a) Vaclav 
Neumann, ()) Vaclav Smetacek. 
Supraphon @ SUB10030 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

The sleeve-note might lead to a few mud- 
dles. It says that in 1790 Anton Kraft, aged 
42, was a founder member of the famous 
Schuppanzigh Quartet, together with the 
16-year-old Schuppanzigh and 14-year-old 
Weiss and Siny. Grove, however, tells us 
that Schuppanzigh adopted music as a 
profession only in 1792 (two years later he 
was teaching Beethoven the viola); that his 
Quartet was founded in 1794; and that in 
any case it was Anton Kraft’s son, Nicholas, 
who was its ’cellist. Still, Anton Kraft is 
interesting enough in his own right. He was 
Haydn’s first ’cellist at Eisenstadt and 
Esterhazy; he took composition lessons from 
Haydn, until they were stopped because he 
composed with such ardour as to neglect 
his instrument; and Haydn’s ’Cello Con- 
certo was for a while attributed to him 
(though Larsen has given it back to Haydn). 
When the Esterhazy Orchestra was dis- 
banded in 1790, Kraft settled in Vienna 
with his son, and five years later joined 
Prince Lobkowitz’s Orchestra. Schindler 
says that the ’cello part in Beethoven’s 
Triple Concerto was written for him. 

On this record, we have Kraft’s own 
Cello Concerto, and it is an enjoyable work. 
The opening, indeed, is magnificent, with 
a theme whose boldness brings to mind one 
of Mozart’s grander piano concertos. It 
does not sustain this level, but the movement 
is broadly constructed and not dull. The 
Romance which follows gives the soloist an 
elaborate, lyrical song, recalling the cor- 
responding movement in Haydn’s D major 
Concerto. The Finale is a Rondo alla 
Cosacca—not Cossack as in any very 
Tchaikovskian way, but with changes from 
2/4 to 6/8, and a general air of buoyancy. 

Frantisek Smetana makes heavy weather 

of the big chords of his first entry, but every- 

where plays with a warm, lyrical tone and 
style. The sound of the ensemble does not 
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suggest the eighteenth century—one might 
almost suspect that some Gevaert had been 
at work here, too. The recording is modest, 
but not unsatisfying. 

The Paganini Concerto listed here as 
being in D is the one usually described as in 
E flat (Paganini wrote the orchestral part 
in E flat, the solo in D with a scordatura to 
bring it a semitone higher; but nowadays it 
is generally played altogether in D). The 
LP Catalogue shows plenty of virtuoso 
versions, and I must refer you to earlier 
reviews for some account of them, since I 
have not heard them all. I enjoyed this one. 
Jiri Novak, leader of the Smetana Quartet, 
has a very beautiful tone (extremely well 
recorded here). He gives a most poetical 
performance: one can well believe that, in 
the Adagio, Paganini was endeavouring to 
express a prisoner’s prayer for freedom by 
this passionate tune. Mr. Novak’s flautando 
is clean and full-toned, never just a whistle. 
The cadenza is by Jan Kubelik. The 
orchestral playing is expressive. ALP. 


MENDELSSOHN. Violin Concerto in 
E minor, Op. 64. 

MOZART. Violin Concerto No. 3 in G 
major, K.216. Leonid Kogan 
(violin), Paris Conservatoire Orch- 
estra conducted by Constantin 
Silvestri. Columbia @ 33CX1744 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Mendelssohn, selected comparisons: 
Francescatti, New York ~~ Pry sg 
12/56) @ ABL3159 
D. Oistrakh, Philadelphia, Paton fe 
(7/5 7) ® — or (8/58) *o GBR6507 


Ricci, "i S.C. 
ae © SXL2006 


(8/57) o EXT5334: 
Martzy, Philh., Kletzk 58) @ 33CX1497 
RLAS. Fri 


Schneiderhan, "Berlin ricsay 
10/58) [M1] DG M19124 
Menuhin, vanee Susskind 
3/59) 9 ALP1669: (1/61) @ ASD334 
Campoli, 1 P. O., Boult 
(9/ 159) (M) — © SXL2026 
Stern, Philadelphia Orman 
1/60) © CPL 1046: (7/60) © SCFL119 
Heifetz, Fbacwid S.O., 
(3/60) ry RBIGI82: © SB2066 
Grumiaux, Comal) @ At Haitinc’ 
3/61) @ ABL3337: © SABL176 
Mozart, selected ccumiee: 
Ferras, S.C.O., Miinchinger 
(7/55) © LX T5044: or (3/57) @ LW5272 
D. Oistrakh, Philh., Oistrakh i+ cea 
Francescatti, Columbia S.O., Walter 
(9/60) @ ABi'3287" ° SABL150 
D. Oistrakh, Moscow Chbr. Orch., Barshai 
(11/60) @ ALP156 


This new Columbia mono recording 
of Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 3 may 
pass muster, but the Mendelssohn has bad 
ensemble, impossible balance (both intern- 
ally within the orchestra and between 
soloist and orchestra) and ugly sound in the 
tuttis. What a great pity, for Kogan is a 
most able player and produces an exciting, 
if somewhat unvaried, tone of great power 
and beauty. For the Mendelssohn the 
acoustic in which the orchestra and soloist 
are recorded gives an impression of muzzy 
distance, rather like looking at an opera or 
ballet through improperly focused glasses. 
The important timpani, ’cello and_ bass 
notes, although they underpin the harmony, 
are never quite with the solo line; when 
they switch from plucked to bowed notes 
the lag is as much as a crotchet, in other 
words, a full quarter ofa bar. This produces 
the most extraordinary effect of soloist and 
orchestra in a kind of perpetual syncopation. 
The reasons for all this muddle are not hard 
to guess: the conductor is following (liter- 


ally, I fear) the solo line, and his beat is 
always a fraction late. Similarly, the orchestra 
are following the conductor, and they are 
a fraction later than him. Thus orchestra 
and soloist come apart, and their fond 
farewells are not exactly helped by the 
muzzy acoustic. 

In addition to this, Silvestri is apparently 
insensitive to the freshness and beauty of 
this concerto. ‘Time and time again the 
score calls for a crescendo or a diminuendo 
and nothing happens; everything goes on 
in the same way and at roughly the same 
level, which hardly varies between a mezzo- 
forte and a forte throughout. The violin is 
often too far forward, and Mendelssohn’s 
delightful counterpoints are completely lost. 
The slow movement should flow like milk 
and honey. All we hear is a turgid harmonic 
quagmire, above which there are occasion- 
ally happy phrases from the soloist. The 
finale is much too fast, the woodwind hope- 
lessly behind Kogan from start to finish, 
and again the orchestral contributions are 
balanced out of existence. There are half 
a dozen better recordings than this: the 
Grumiaux, Heifetz, Campoli and Menuhin 
versions come to mind at once, and there 
are older, non-stereo ones as well, among 
them the fine performance by Schneiderhan. 

Happily, the Mozart sounds better than 
the Mendelssohn. Perhaps the orchestra 
was cut down, or the balance changed, for 
they are better represented in every way, 
and Silvestri keeps in time with the soloist. 
Alas, Kogan is not a good Mozart player; 
everything is too fierce and furious, and 
there is insufficient grace and delicacy. He 
plays the finale well, however, where the 
changing metre and mood bring out all his 
latent temperament. Yet I would much 
prefer either of the Oistrakh recordings, or 
the Francescatti (though the orchestra is a 
little overblown here). D.S. 


HAYDN. Symphonies. No. 94 in G 
major, “Surprise”; No. 101 in D 
major, “Clock”. Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. R.C.A. 
RB16242: © SB2111 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. Sd. PF). 

Symphony No. 94: 


Concertgebouw, Beinum 


Berlin P.O., Lehmann (5/58) @ DGM18397 
R.P.O., Beecham 


(12/58) @ ALP1624 
V.P.O., Krips 


(6/58) @ LXT5418: au © SXL2098 
Mere Te Giulini 58) @ 33CX1539 
B.C. S.O., Toscanini Ered) @ RB16138 
Paekeoan $.0., Steinberg 
(3/60) © P8495: © SP8495 
Philharmonia Hungarica, Dorati 
(5/61) @ MMA11139 


(1/53) (R) @ GBL5521 
7/55) @ LXT5040 

(1/58) @ PL933 
(6/58) © DGM18339 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini (3/59) @ RB16138 
i (12/59) @-MMA11055 
(1/60) @ BR3019 
4/60) @ ALP1694: (11/60) © ASD340 

onan S.0., ne berth 

(12/60) @ GMA29: © SMA29 
_ Berlin R.LA.S., Friesay (2/61) @ 478094 
Since I was not entirely happy about the 
last record of Monteux and the Vienna 
Philharmonic that I had for review— 
namely Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony—I am 
delighted to be able to report that their 
versions of the Clock and the Surprise are 
among the very best available of either 


(6/52) @ ACL41 


Symphony No. 101: 
Cleveland Orch., Szell 
Vv. VO? Minchinger 
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symphony. Right from the beginning one 
can sense the presence of a real conductor: 
both the adagio introductions have a sure- 
ness of touch, a forward-moving firmness of 
line, that is all too often lacking—though 
without a trace of ponderousness. When we 
get to the allegro sections we find Monteux 
setting a comfortable pace (indeed, in the 
case of the Clock it starts just a bit too com- 
fortably) which leaves plenty of room for 
articulation without ever sounding merely 
clipped. The slow movements are both 
exquisitely phrased (listen to the semiquaver 
counter-subject in the Surprise—the one that 
comes in in the wrong key in the Hoffnung 
version) but kept moving at a real forward- 
moving andante; no sentimentality about 
Monteux’s approach to Haydn. The 
minuets, I regret to say, go at exactly the 
same pace, though that of the Clock is 
marked allegretto and that of the Surprise 
allegro molto; but Monteux is in good 
company here; of the available versions 
only Giulini’s seems to me to hit precisely 
the right guick landler tempo for this move- 
ment—Toscanini’s is nonsensically fast, 
while all the rest are slow. This matter of 
tempo, incidentally, is connected with the 
persistent howler in bar 7. Every available 
version gives us F sharp on the last beat, 
though Haydn (according to Mr. Robbins 
Landon and common sense) wrote G. The 
reason this mistake is so difficult to dislodge 
is that at the conventional minuet tempo 
one instinctively wants a harmonic change 
here, a shift to the dominant to diversify two 
whole bars of tonic; at the right tempo the 
right reading would sound right, if I may 
risk sounding platitudinous. Both finales, 
coming back to Monteux’s record, are 
splendidly brilliant; note, incidentally, the 
clarity and delicacy with which the fugal 
episode in the Clock emerges in its stereo 
version, thanks to Monteux’s traditional 
division of the violins on left and right. 

As for comparisons, Monteux seems to me 
to have only one possible rivai in each case 
for the best stereo version—Krips for the 
Surprise and Beecham for the Clock—and 
much as I admire the older versions I am 
inclined to prefer his. Among the full-price 
monos there is more potential competition, 
but very little of it comes into the same 
class: Beecham, Krips, Giulini, perhaps 
Dorati, for the Surprise, and again Beecham 
and Dorati for the Clock. Clearly if economy 
is your first concern you will go for some 
other version of these two symphonies, but 
if you are prepared to pay the full price 
you could hardly get a better money’s- 
worth. .N. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphonies. No. 4 
in A major, Op. 90, “Italian”; No. 5 
in D major, Op. 107, “‘Reformation’’. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Eugene Goossens. 
Saga @ XID5056 (12 in., 15s. 10d. 
plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

The Toscanini-like speed of the first 
movement initially daunted me. It gives 
comparatively little chance for the sort of 
“lift”? to the playing which comes from the 
players having full time to feel the spring 
of the triplet rhythm. But, after all, 
Mendelssohn did mark the movement 
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Allegro vivace and once one is adjusted to 
the degree of ruthlessness (even in the 
more lyrical passages) this is exciting and 
satisfying. 

The Pilgrim’s March strangely suffers in 
quite the opposite way. The basic speed is 
slow, andante perhaps but hardly con moto as 
Mendelssohn marked. Goossens could have 
got away with this had he concentrated on 
treating the music simply with com- 
paratively little pointing, but as it is the 
phrasing and fluctuation of rhythm often 
sounds mannered (at times, in the staccato 
codettas for example, slower even than the 
basic speed). The result is altogether too 
sweet. The minuet has not anything like 
the stylishness it demands and though the 
presto of the saltarello is always exciting, 
there are one or two passages where the 
strings fall below perfection. 

This is perhaps carping criticism when 
an often exciting, well-recorded perform- 
ance is issued at bargain price. The 
coupling helps to draw a recommendation. 
Neither the first nor the last movement of 
the Reformation has quite the tension or 
virtuosity of the New York Philharmonic 
under Mitropoulos, whose version is now 
on the competitive GBL label coupled 
with the Scotch (Philips GBL5550). The 
New York players obviously had more 
rehearsal time, yet in many ways Goossens 
and the L.P.O. are more sympathetic and 
the recording they are given is much more 
agreeable than the rather fierce and shrill 
American product. Where Goossens and 
the L.P.O. score hands down over their 
American rivals is in the scherzo (allegro 
vivace, but curiously labelled andante vivace 
here). Goossens’ deliberate exaggeration of 
the dotted rhythm and the ‘“‘on-the-toes’’ 
expressiveness of the L.P.O. woodwind give 
just the sparkle needed in this typically 
Mendelssohnian movement. A mixed bag 
then, but a bargain at this price and a very 
sensible coupling. 


MOZART. Serenade No. 13 in G major, 
K.525, “Eine kleine Nachtmusik’”’. 
Divertimento No. | in E flat major, 
K.113. A Musical Joke, K.522. 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Karl Miinchinger. Decca 
@ LXT5630: © SXL2270 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Rather a stolid performance of the 
Nachtmusik, 1 thought, and with too many 
touches of phrasing consciously laid on, 
rather than seeming to belong innately to 
the music. Self-conscious “artistry’’ is most 
tiresome, especially on a gramophone 
record. And if you think that the central, 
minor, section of the Romanze is one of 
Mozart’s most imaginative moments, con- 
trasting wonderfully in its remote mysteri- 
ousness with the rest of the movement, 
Minchinger will disappoint you here, for 
he manages to make it sound completely 
bright and gay. 

I enjoyed the rest of the record much 
more, especially the lively performance of 
the charming Divertimento. (Since this is 
scored just for strings, what a pity we don’t 
hear it more often as a change from the 
Nachtmusik.) But I should have thought that 
with a small, specialist, orchestra it would 
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have been sensible to put the second violins 
on the conductor’s right, so that when they 
answer the firsts (as they often do) the 
effect might have been as Mozart intended 
—and as stereo can make clear. 

The Musical Joke, lasting 18 minutes, 
makes a rather short second side. Apart 
from its most obvious bloomers it sounds to 
the inexpert ear like a rather nice piece of 
music, especially when played with such 
care as it is here. 

The stereo is not widely separated, the 
spread of sound seeming to come from the 
space between the loudspeakers, so that 
one is not conscious of the speakers them- 
selves, which is excellent. feo 


MOZART. (a) Piano Concerto No. 24 
in C minor, K.491. 

SCRIABIN. (5) Piano Concerto in F 
sharp minor, Op. 20. Dimitri 
Bashkirov (piano), U.S.S.R. State 
Radio Orchestra conducted by (a) 
Alexander Gauk and (4) Kiril 
Kondrashin. Artia @ ALP 168 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. Sd. P.T.). 

MOZART. Piano Concerto No. 24 in C 
minor, K.491. Piano Sonata No. 17 
in D major, K.576. Louis Kentner 
(piano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Harry Blech. H.M.V. 
@ XLP20035 (12 in., 16s. 113d. plus 
5s. Gad. P.T.). 

Concerto No. 24: 
Curzon, L.S.O., Krips (4/54) @ LXT2867 
Solomon, Philh., Menges (1/56) @ ALP1316 
Gieseking, Philh., Karajan (5/58) @ 33CX1526 
Haebler, V.P.M., Walter (12/58) @ PL10080 


Kempfi, Bamberg S.O., Leitner 
(1/61) @ LPM18645: © SLPM138645 


Neither of these recordings of Mozart’s 
great C. minor piano concerto strikes me as 
ideal, but each has something to recommend 
it. In the case of the Kentner/Blech per- 
formance that something is price: this is 
the only version of this concerto available 
on a cheap label apart from the old Haebler 
recording which Vox have now included in 
one of their package deals (see p. 32). As for 
the performance, however, I am consider- 
ably less happy. Rhythm in particular is its 
weak spot. While that of the Philharmonia 
tends to be rather ponderous, Kentner’s is 
too often sticky—and by that I mean that in 
his concern to invest every little fragment of 
the solo part with significance he lets little 
fluctuations of tempo and dynamics inter- 
fere with the rhythm instead of merely 
enhancing and emphasising it. Of course 
Kentner is perfectly justified in trying to 
bring a little individuality to the solo part, 
but at times (and this applies to the first 
movement of the splendid D major sonata 
as well as the concerto) this misjudged 
detail sounds capricious and finicky rather 
than elegant, for it is not allied to an 
absolutely rock-steady control of rhythm 
and articulation. 

This is precisely what is so remarkable 
about the Soviet pianist Dimitri Bashkirov. 
His name is quite new to me, but on the 
evidence of this record I am sure we shall 
be hearing more of him. He combines, 
rather like Gilels, a formidable technique 
with a splendidly fresh and virile style. His 
first entry in the third movement is a parti- 
cularly good example of this—very individ- 
ually and forcefully shaped, but with too 
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much rhythmic verve to be described as 
merely mannered. Rhythm in fact is his 
strongest point, just as it is Kentner’s 
weakest. Where Bashkirov falls down, it 
seems to me, is in failing to catch the inward- 
ness of the music. The slow movement, 
with its divinely simple melody, is the prime 
example of this, of course; his treatment of 
this seems almost perfunctory, and certainly 
lacks grace, as does the extraordinarily 
origina] ending to the preceding movement. 
In the Scriabin concerto—an invertebrate 
work if ever there was one—he seems more 
consistently happy, throwing off the Chopin- 
esque decoration with great elegance and 
conviction. I cannot feel that this makes a 
very appropriate coupling for the Mozart, 
but there is no other version at present in the 
catalogue, and anyone who was waiting for 
it should be well satisfied with this one. The 
recording in both Scriabin and Mozart, and 
particularly the former, favours the piano 
at the expense of the orchestra, though as a 
matter of fact almost all Mozart’s vital 
woodwind detail is perfectly audible. The 
perspective of the recording on the Kentner 
disc, however, is undeniably clearer. As for 
rival versions, I must say that my own choice 
would almost certainly go to Kempff’s 
recent one, but for those who find that too 
gentle Solomon’s five-year-old recording 
can be safely recommended. JN 


PROKOFIEV. Peter and the Wolf. 
Garry Moore (narrator), Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra of 
London’ conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski. 

SAINT - SAENS. Carnival of the 
Animals. Garry Moore (narrator), 
Josef and Grete Dichler (duo- 
pianists), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Whitehall @ WH20040 
(12 in., 16s. 113d. plus 5s. 63d. P.T.): 
© WHS20040 (12 in., 19s. 3d. plus 
(e. 3a. PLE.). 

Coupled as above: 
Flanders, H. Menuhin, A. Simon, Philh., Kurtz 
(12/59) @ ALP1728: © ASD299 
B. Lillie, Katchen, Graffman, L.S.0., Henderson 
(10/60) @ LXT5577: © SXL2218 
The main question is whether British 

Mums want their children to get to know 

Peter and the Wolf with an American accent. 

Come to think of it, the last narrator of the 

story I recommended was Miss Beatrice 

Lillie and even Professor Higgins would 

be hard put to it to identify her accent. 

Mr. Garry Moore is American and he 

speaks very nice American. Moreover, 

his approach is impeccable. He never 
condescends (none of this “dear children’’ 
business at the start nor “now I’m going 
to tell you a story”’—what else do we think 
they’re going to do?). No; he is admirably 
direct, his pace is excellent and he is 
partnered by lively playing under Rodzin- 
ski. Most records suffer from either the 
wrong spoken approach or a_dull per- 
formance of the music. Miss Lillie is in 

a class by herself and if you think her too 

arch and sophisticated, then, if you don’t 

mind the American accent, Garry Moore 
is first-rate. 

I come to the other side with less 
enthusiasm. Poor old Saint-Saéns’ music 
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has been messed up yet again. The verses 
this time are not by Ogden Nash but by 
John Burt. They are far more likely to be 
enjoyed by children but every bit of music 
is preceded by real animal noises and 
sometimes, when they can’t produce the 
right noise, as in The Swan, the verse is 
spoken all over the start of that lovely 
piece. I have no doubt that children will 
like the noises 


“all recorded in the Bronx Zoo 
if that’s of interest to you” 


(that’s not from the script but just me 
being infected by it) but Saint-Saéns’ 
music was never meant to be larked about 
with like this and I would prefer any child 
to enjoy it as it is—as I am sure any child 
would. However, performances are again 
very good. 

Of the performances listed above, Beatrice 
Lillie uses Ogden Nash’s verses. If you 
prefer The Carnival of Animals “straight’’ 
I would suggest Michael Flanders on the 
H.M.V. disc. This new issue is, however, 
extremely good value at a very cheap price 
and will give a lot of delight. (I said, by 
the way, that Garry Moore speaks very 
good American—but I wish he didn’t say 
“and if one would listen very carefully, 
he could hear the duck. . . .’’) “EEE 


RACHMANINOV. Piano Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18. Sviatoslav 
Richter (piano), Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Kurt Sanderling. Parliament @ 
PLP134 (12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 5s. 63d. 
|i AP 
Selected comparisons: 

Katchen, N.S.O., Fistoulari Ppt (R) @ ACL6 
Curzon, L.P. O., Boult 56) = LXT5178 
Rachmaninov, Philadelp hia, Seshew 
(6/57) (11/58) (R) ° ALP1630 
Katchen, L.S.O., 
(3 /61) © x T5490: (3/59) © SXL2076 


Richter, Warsaw P.O 
© SLPM13807 


(1/60) @ L rMIAGOn: 
Janis eee) 1} S.O., Dor 
(1/61) @ MMA11124: © AMS16071 
My condolences to D.G.G.! The appear- 
ance of this disc at 22s. 6d. must make them 
wonder who is going to buy what is virtually 
the same thing at 39s. 9d. True, they give 
us six Rachmaninov Preludes as well, 
marvellously played, and offer a stereo 
version, but that hardly closes the gap. 
What is more, this cheap disc has an even 
better orchestra for the accompaniment. 
The sound is excellent, with the reservation 
that there were traces of distortion at times. 
However, just as there are people who can 
never resist a bargain, I suppose there are 
those who always prefer the most expensive 
article, so perhaps D.G.G. need worry no 
more than Decca do, who have Katchen 
doing the same concerto at two prices. 
Katchen’s Ace of Clubs issue still sounds 
very well, but I myself wouldn’t hesitate to 
choose this new Parliament. ‘Those who 
find Richter’s interpretation too idiosyn- 
cratic, though, may prefer the Katchen for 
a cheap buy. (I myself have never been 
worried by anything Richter does in this 
concerto but there are pianist fricnds of 
mine who throw up their hands in horror 
here and there, so the warning must be 
given.) The other cheap issues are not 
worth considering; D.C. dealt with the 
poor sound of Vox’s recording of Blumenthal 
very curtly and Baekelund’s performance 
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isn’t of the quality of either Richter or 
Katchen. 

As to Richter’s own two performances, 
I would say that in the first movement the 
aspects of his interpretations that some 
people don’t like are rather more in evidence 
on the new disc than on the D.G.G. Maybe 
the remarkable way in which Sanderling 
and his players produce the most astonishing 
orchestral rubato has influenced Richter, 
so that he felt even freer than he did when 
the Warsaw orchestra (D.G.G.) was accom- 
panying him. The slow movements seem 
much alike, except at one point where 
Richter is more expressive on the D.G.G. 
disc. Both finales come off with a brilliance 
that leaves you gasping. 

I have given two suggestions for a cheap 
issue of this concerto. My pick of more 
expensive ones as well is shown above. 1 
feel rather badly about not including 
Rubinstein but the shallow quality of the 
recording does make it impossible to do so. 
If money were no object, I should want two 
performances for my library—Richter (in 
the D.G.G. version because of the extra 
Preludes but only if money really were no 
object) and Janis (for a marvellously played 
performance that is, I suppose, more con- 
ventional). And now I come to think of it, 
I wouldn’t like to be without Rachmaninov 
himself, in the admirable LP re-creation of 
his own recording. 


RAVEL. Daphnis et Chloé: 2nd Suite. 
Alborada del gracioso. Le Tombeau 
de Couperin. Valses nobles et 
sentimentales. Suisse Romande 
Orchestra conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet. Decca @ LXT5633: 
© SXL2273 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). 


When Ansermet last recorded the Tombeau 
de Couperin and Valses nobles et sentimentales, in 
1953, those two works made up the whole 
disc. Now, so great has been the advance in 
engineering techniques, there is room for the 
Alborada and the whole of the second Daphnis 
et Chloé suite in addition. This is really 
exceptional value, and for anyone wanting 
to acquire a basic knowledge of Ravel’s 
orchestral music a chance not to be missed. 
After the impossibly high standard set by 
Giulini in Daphnis and the Alborada 
(Columbia mono 33CX1694 or stereo 
SAX2341), however, one cannot but notice 
that the Suisse Romande is a less virtuoso 
orchestra, treading somewhat warily in 
places, not always impeccable in details of 
intonation, and generally a little less sensi- 
tive to nuances—the long crescendo in the 
Dawn section, for example, is less perfectly 
controlled—so that some of Ravel’s touches 
of magic do not quite come off. But Anser- 
met guides his forces wisely and artistically , 
and his restrained pace at the start of the 
Danse generale helps immensely when it 
comes to the final build-up. The Valses area 
little stiff to begin with, with Ansermet 
appearing to be shying off the “sentimental” 
part of the title; but they warm up, and 
there is some graceful and affectionate 
playing later. The Tombeau de Couperin is 
perhaps the best performance here: the 
Prelude hasn’t the brilliance and exactitude 
of ensemble of Paray and the Detroi 
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orchestra (Mercury mono MMAI11119), but 
I prefer this Forlane to theirs, and the Minuet 
is expressively played. In mono the suite is 
rather cloudy in the strings, but the stereo 
is considerably superior. In fact, the 
recording in general strikes me as not up to 
Decca’s best: the tone is inclined to be hard 
and, in fortissimos, rather tight—more 
noticeably so in mono than in stereo. 


LS. 


RAVEL. Piano Concertos. Concerto in 
G major; Concerto for left hand. 
Samson Francois (piano), Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra conducted 
by André Cluytens. Columbia @ 
33CX1747: © SAX2394 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Concerto in G: 
Haas, Hamburg R.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 
(12/56) @ DGM18004 
Perlemuter, Colonne, Horenstein 
(2/57) @ PL9220 
Michel — Philharmonia, Gracis 
1/58) @ AL P1538: (10/58) 9: ASD255 
tenten Sdheuiiien, Boston S.O., Mu 
(1/60) "O SB2053 


(2/60) | © SABL134 


Be a Columbia S.O., Be 
8/60) © ABL3300: 
Concerto ar left hand: 
Perlemuter, Colonne, Horenstein 
(2/5 7) @ PL9220 
Casadesus, Philadelphia, OnreyeD 
8/60) @ ABE10182 
Samson Frangois_ gives 4 staggeringly 


good performance of the left-hand concerto, 
brilliant and expressively beautiful by turn, 
and he is admirably recorded both in stereo 
and mono. He is extremely good, too, in the 
G major, often more delicate in his playing 
than his best competitors, Michelangeli and 
Bernstein, and sometimes more wayward, 
but lacking nothing in glitter and, in the 
slow movement, in the quiet beauty of his 
playing. This record of the two concertos 
(a specially interesting coupling in that they 
were composed simultaneously) certainly 
supersedes its only rival, Perlemuter on the 
Vox record, both for its more exciting piano 
playing and for the brilliance of its record- 
ing. And as far as the left-hand concerto 
goes it is a clear choice for, Perlemuter 
apart, Casadesus is extremely poorly 
recorded. 

If, then, you want a marvellously good 
performance of this concerto, you will also 
acquire a very good one of the other. Should 
you already have Michelangeli or Bernstein 
in the G major (and not want the left-hand 
one) you can rest content, for they both 
remain in the first class (and I am not sure 
that Michelangeli’s performance is not still 
the finest of all, certainly in its stereo 
recording—the mono is not quite so satis- 
factory as the others). But if your library is 
empty of Ravel piano concertos, I suggest 
you should rush to acquire these very 
exciting and beautiful performances. 


RAVEL. Rapsodie Espagnole. Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Paul Paray. Mercury @ XEP9070 
(7 in., 10s. plus 3s. 3d. P.T.). 

I like this performance of Ravel’s suite 
much better than Silvestri’s, reviewed else- 
where in this issue. As one might expect, 


Paray brings to it just that taut elegance 
that Silvestri so conspicuously misses, and 
the Detroit orchestra seems more at home 
with the notes than the Vienna Philharmonic. 
Unfortunately the problem of squeezing the 
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work on to a 7-inch disc has compelled 
Mercury to keep the volume-level very low; 
you can turn it up, of course, but that gives 
you more surface-noise and can highlight 
other technical _ troubles. With _ this 
reservation it is a good economical way of 
getting the piece—but to my _ mind, 
Ansermet’s two versions, the newer on a 
full-price disc and the older on an Ace of 


Clubs, still lead the field. J.N. 
ROSSINI. Overtures. The Thieving 
Magpie; The Silken Ladder; The 


Barber of Seville; Semiramide; William 
Tell. London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Pierino Gamba. Decca 
@ LXT5626: © SXL2266 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

This is another in Decca’s new array of 
demonstration records. I should be very 
interested to know whether there is indeed 
a difference in kind as well as quality in 
recordings such as this and the Ansermet 
Scheherazade last month. A new standard of 
immediacy and firmness of stereo seems to 
have been achieved as though another gauze 
has been lifted between us and the players. 
Not that this has the richness I noted in 
Scheherazade. The strings are altogether 
fiercer and less seductive, and advisedly 
Gazza Ladra has been put first with the 
battery guaranteed to batter one through 
the back of one’s chair. 

The fierceness matches the performances 
which follow in what might be called the 
Toscanini tradition rather than the Beecham. 
All the allegros are very fast indeed, and in 
general one is open-mouthed to find that 
the L.S.O. wind players still manage to 
phrase with their natural artistry and the 
violins at the opening of the allegro in 
Semiramide have all their repeated notes 
exactly together. But the speed really does 
detract in the Silken Ladder where the oboe 
is just raced off his feet. The tongueing is 
fabulous, but anyone brought up on the 
classic Beecham/L.P.O. disc will wince. 

Elsewhere in the disc the oboe is out- 
standing for the sensitivity of its phrasing as 
in the introduction to Semiramide and the 
solos in the Barber. Though I feel the 
artistry and stylishness of these performances 
are almost entirely to the credit of the 
orchestra in spite of the conductor, Pierino 
Gamba’s part must not be underestimated. 
His fast speeds have genuine vitality and 
life, not simply the haste of the commuter 
panting to catch the 8.15. His Rossini 
crescendos are all superbly controlled, and 
with the vivid stereo recording I cannot 
imagine anyone failing to find this disc very 
exciting. Good as it is, the mono pales by 
comparison. One notices in particular how 
much more impact a sudden fortissimo has 
in stereo. It is not just a question of 
dynamic range but of the natural “‘bite”’ 
and perspective of the louder sound coming 
out. E.G. 
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SCHUBERT. Symphonies. No. 3 in D 
major, D.200; No. 4 in C minor, D.417, 
Tragic’. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Rafael 
Kubelik. H.M.V. @ ALP1844 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Coupled as above: 

Berlin P.O., Markevich 
Svmphony No. 3: 
R.P.O., Beecham 
(4/60) @ ALP1743: 
Symphony No. 4: 


London Moz., Blech (2/54) @ CLP1010 
L.P.S.O., Dixon 


(12/54) @ NLP913 
L.S.0., Susskind 


(6/60) @ MM Alt079: © AMS16029 
Czech P.O., — ) @ SUA10115 
Berlin P. “4 Ma 

(i/61). o LPM18628: © SLPM138128 

These two early symphonies of Schubert’s 
are not played often enough for there to be 
traditional tempos for the movements, as 
there are to a large extent for Beethoven’s. 
Views vary surprisingly. Thus Markevich 
plays the Allegro vivace minuet of IV almost 
twice as fast as Kubelik does on the new 
disc. With many movements there is more 
than one possible tempo, but Kubelik’s here 
seems to me impossible, bearing in mind 
Schubert’s tempo mark. So does Beecham’s 
for the Menuetto vivace of III. Instead of 
taking it quicker than the average minuet, 
which is clearly what the composer wanted, 
he takes it slower. Blech’s slow movement 
of IV sounds rather beautiful, but the 
tempo is not nearly fast enough for Schu- 
bert’s marking, which is Andante. I suspect 
that when Schubert wrote the first move- 
ment allegro of IV he was thinking of the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Op. 18 string 
quartet in the same key, C minor, and 
Kubelik’s tempo stresses the connection, but 
the much faster tempo of Maazel and 
Markevich is far more exciting and changes 
the whole character of the music; for the 
better in my opinion. 

It will be seen that Markevich couples 
the same two symphonies as the new 
Kubelik and I personally find Markevich’s 
tempi consistently right and Kubelik’s often 
dubious. Also he is better balanced. The 
strings on the new Kubelik tend to drown 
the woodwind, for instance in the finale of 
IV, whereas the balance on the Markevich 
is excellent. Kubelik plays the slow move- 
ment of III beautifully, and he deals 
delightfully with the Trio of the Minuet, but 
he takes the finale too fast for the notes to be 
articulated clearly. If you want both 
symphonies you will do better to get the 
Markevich. If you only want Schubert IV, 
then the recent Maazel disc (with the 
Unfinished on the back) remains the best 
in every way. He brings far more tension 
to the music than Kubelik, phrases it better, 
and gives an outstandingly fine performance. 

RE. 


(1/56) @ DGM18221 


(6/60) @ ASD345 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. Ein Heldenleben, 
Op. 40. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart., C.H., with Steven 
Staryk (violin). H.M.V. @ ASD421 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 
ALP1847 (5/61). 

One does not often welcome having to 
deal with a delayed stereo version as much 
as this. Having covered the detailed points 
in my notice of the mono version last month 
I have now been able to sit back and—I was 
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A NEW STAR IN THE SCALA’S SKY 


1 team proclaimed the Corriere Lombardo 
reporting “Flowers and kisses for JOAN 
SUTHERLAND in Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’ ”’ 
after the Decca star’s triumphant début 
at La Scala, Milan, on 14th April. 
Four-column headlines led rave notices: 
“A golden-age evening with ‘Lucia’ at 
the Scala—Triumphant début” said 
La Notte; “Fifteen minutes’ applause 
after the ‘Mad Scene’ at the Scala” 
said L’Jtalia. (The Mad Scene is avail- 
able with Regnava nel silenzio and 
excerpts from Ernani, I vespri siciliant 
and Linda di Chamounix on © SXL 2159, 
© LXT 5531, or alone on © SEC 5033 
@ CEP 614.) The critic of Jl Giorno 
wrote: ‘‘‘La Sutherland’, to her and our 
good fortune, is truly a great singer. To 
an uncommonly strong and singularly 
beautiful voice she adds profound 
discipline and a firm control of her 
technical and interpretative resources 
...an ideal Lucia.”’ And Avanii’s critic 
confessed: ‘“‘We tried to take note, for 
the record, of the curtain calls. We lost 
count.’”’ But other papers managed to 
count up to thirty calls! A triumph 
which all agreed was practically un- 
precedented made itself felt even at 
home where the Daily Express on 
Saturday 15th, splashed a _ three- 
column headline “Soprano Sutherland 
wins a new opera crown as La Scala 
cheers ‘Lucia’’’. Other British papers 
also reported scenes of wild excitement. 
while our own observers sent personal 
accounts of how everyone in a fashion- 
able Milan restaurant where Miss 
Sutherland dined after the performance 
rose to their feet to acclaim the new 
diva as she entered. 

... And all this for the most modest 
and unassuming prima donna imagin- 
able. But that she is indeed a true prima 
donna she has many times proved, and 
never more so, surely, than in that 
magnificent pair of records, ‘The Art of 
the Prima Donna’. Rave notices 
greeted these albums as they have 
greeted so much of Joan Sutherland’s 
work: ‘“‘Let me say straight away: she 
triumphs! . . . the Art of the Prima 
Donna has here been superlatively 
demonstrated.’ (The Gramophone). 

This Australian-born ex-secretary 
came to England in 1951. Her fantastic 
triumphs in 1958/9 as the Israelite 
woman in Handel’s Samson and above 
all in the first Covent Garden perform- 
ance since 1925 of Lucia di Lammermoor 
are now legendary. She was hailed as 
one of the finest singers of her kind since 
the great days of Melba and Tetrazzini 
and invitations came flooding in from 
all over the world. 

Time had, nevertheless, been found to 
record the LP of operatic arias includ- 


ing the Mad Scene from ‘Lucia’, and, 
earlier, to record for Editions de 
l’Oiseau-Lyre some Handel—another 
composer in whose music she excels. 
Excerpts from Alcina are included in a 
Oiseau-Lyre LP ‘Music of Handel’ 
(@ SOL 60001 © OL 50170), and she 
has also sung Galatea in the Oiseau- 
Lyre Acis and Galatea (© SOL 60011/2 
© OL 50179/80). 

This great international star of opera 
who at a recording session can throw 
off an almost impossible aria like 
O beau pays de la Touraine so brilliantly 
the first time that nobody would dream 
of suggesting any re-takes, is also 
generously quick to recognise the 
achievements of others. She would be 
the first to acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude she owes her husband, 
Richard Bonynge, whose self-effacing 
help and whose great love and know- 
ledge of the florid music of the 19th 





century has helped his wife to find the 
period of music in which she so excels. 

Her recordings so far are, of course, 
all too few. But it does not need very 
much imagination to make a pretty 
safe guess that, as soon as Joan 


Sutherland’s international commit- 
ments allow, Decca will lose no time in 
placing on record the obvious perfor- 
mances which have raised her to the 
heights of world-wide fame as well as, 
perhaps, some others. 





MORE ITALIAN SUCCESSES 


AS THIs column is written, KARL 
MUNCHINGER, with his sTUTTGART 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, is embarking 
upon an extensive tour of Italy. By the 
time these words appear in print this 
tour will certainly be another success 
story although, of course, one would 
not expect the scenes of wild emotion 
which have a natural place in Italian 
lyric drama to greet the exquisite 
performances which Karl Miinchinger 





unfailingly directs in a more restrained 
musical idiom. 

After graduating in 1937, 
Miinchinger conducted the Hanover 
Symphony Orchestra for two years and 
built an enviable reputation as the 
finest of the younger generation of 
conductors. The firm foundations on 
which this reputation is based have 
caused Decca to invite him to record 
with orchestras other than his own. 
Thus he may be heard conducting 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Vienna Philharmonic in Haydn’s 
Symphonies Nos. 88 (@ LW 5280), 101 
(© BR 3019—or both together on 
© LXT 5040), 96 and 104 (0 LXT 
5369); in Schubert’s 2nd and 8th 
Symphonies (© SXL 2156 @ LXT 
5528) ; in Symphonies Nos. 33 and 40 of 
Mozart (© LXT 5124); in Beethoven’s 
Egmont, Coriolan and Leonora No. 3 
Overtures (© BR 3020); and on a new 
LP released this month details of 
which are on page 4 of the Decca insert. 

The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
itself was founded by Karl Miinchinger 
in 1946 and it was only after six 
months of intensive rehearsals that he 
allowed it to make its début. The 
orchestra gave 124 concerts in its first 
year, and was hailed as the finest 
ensemble in Germany. 

When Decca issued Europe’s first LP, 
it was of two of the Bach Brandenburg 
Concerti played by The Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra under Karl Miin- 
chinger. There followed the other 
Brandenburgs and these original re- 
cordings are now available on Ace of 
Clubs (© ACL 68/9) while more recent 
versions have been issued in mono and 
stereo (© SXL 2125/7 © LXT 5512/3). 
Miinchinger now has a formidable rep- 
ertoire of Decca LPs made with his own 
chamber orchestra. The most recent 
are Vivaldi’s The Four Seasons (© SXL 
2019 © LXT 5519) and a new Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik coupled with the Diverti- 
mento K. 136 and Ein musikalischer Spass 
(© SXL 2270 © LXT 5630). 
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World- Famous 


Performers! 








We'supply the finest examples in these fields of the transfers 
to LP of legendary performances by artists of the Golden Age 
of Singing and Great Instrumentalists such as Landowska, 
Horowitz, Schnabel, Cortot, Furtwangler, Fischer, Thibaud, etc. | 


Additional recordings available :— 
No. 48. SOUZAY :—Chansons Madecasses, Melodies populaires, Grecques, 






Don Quichotte, 2 Epi. de Cl. Marot, etc. (RAVEL) 


32/5d plus 10/7d P.T. 


49. BARRIENTOS :—Arias from Fra Diavolo, Dinorah, Barber, 
Figaro, Rinaldo, Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Lucia, Puritani, etc. 


(from FONOTIPIAS) 


28/8d plus 9/4d P.T. 


50. FRENCH SCHOOL of Singing No. 3—Payan, Puart, Cernay, 


Pons, Friant, etc. 


28/8d plus 9/4d P.T. 


51. FURTHER GREAT ITALIAN SINGERS:—Dal Monte, 
Caniglia, Besanzoni, Stignani, Tassinari, Favero, Minghini- 


Cattaneo, etc. 


PLEASE SEND FOR 


EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 

We specialise in the supply of records to Educa- 
tional Authorities and Professional Bodies all over 
the World. 


ACCESSORIES 

Stave Sleeves in quadruple thickness Polythene, 
12” 6/-, 10” 5/-, 7” 4/- per dozen. Stave Paper- 
polythene-window Inners, 12” 6/-, 10” 5/-, per 
dozen. (Above plus 1/- post under £1 in UK). 
Stave Lowmass Diamond Stylii, 82/6d Home, 
67/6d Overseas. Stave 2nd grade Diamond Stylii 
—34/6d Home, 26/6d Overseas. Goldring Garrard 
diamonds .... All Sapphire Stylii Supplied. 


OUR 


f 


34/-d plus 11/1d P.T. 


SPECIAL FREE LItsts 


OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT 

Our Stave-Sealed Guaranteed Records are sent 
TAX-FREE to Collectors all over the world. 
Postage, Packing and Insurance charges are free 
for orders of £5 and over; wooden boxes are 
supplied free of charge where the order amounts 
to £10 and over and the destination warrants 
their use. 


SECONDHAND DEPARTMENT 

We purchase and sell slightly used LPs and are 
pleased to take your good-condition records in 
part-exchange for our Incomparable STAVE- 
SEALED records at fair values. 


* 
Henry Stave and Company 


8 DEAN STREET OXFORD STREET LONDON WI 
Contractors to Educational Authorities and Professional Bodies all over the World 
Contractors to H.M. Forces Overseas 


GER 2757 
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From all parts 
of the World— 


—come letters with gratifying observations on our endeavours 
to fulfil the requirements of our friends and we have pleasure 
in publishing the following selection— 


HOME TRADE 
*.. « May I congratulate you on your excellent 
service which I shall be very pleased to avail myself 
of in the future. I may add that at least two of my 
colleagues who heard these records are also to 
become future customers. .. .” 

G. E. Harrison, Abingdon, Berks. 


“. .. I have always received the best possible 
service on previous occasions hence my confidence 
in a regular account with you.” K. Waring, Bristol. 


“*. . . and I must say what a pleasure my first visit 
was to your shop the other week, and the subsequent 
service. I can assure you that here is one person 
who thinks it makes all the difference.” 

B. W. Dirk, Canterbury. 


OVERSEAS 
“. . . I appreciate the promptness with which the 
records were despatched and can assure you that 
I have never received or purchased records in 
better condition, particularly with regard to ‘Stave 
Sealing’ in the polythene outers... .” 

J. Byrnes, North Bond, Australia. 


“.. . It is with pleasure that I inform you that 
your delivery was perfectly executed and I am 
deeply impressed with your service to me in this 
matter. ...° A. Stevenson, Kerala, India. 


“ , . The parcel arrived in excellent condition. I 
found your packing wonderfully good and the 
records in the best possible state. As one who has 
dealt with numerous London record firms for 36 
years, I may tell you that no parcel has ever given 
me such satisfaction.” 

G. Blake, Cape Town, S. Africa. 
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COMMENTS ON THE 
CONSENSUS & REVIEW 


As one of the original subscribers from the first 
issue, these are just a few lines to say how much I 
value the Review, so much so that I should be very 
willing to pay twice the price you now charge for it. 
[ never buy a record without waiting to see what 
your contributors have to say about it... asI find 
the Consensus and Review is everything that is 
required.... I remain, Sir, a more than satisfied 
reader and should like to express my thanks to all 
concerned in its publication. 
Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm Nicolson—Reading. 


It is the concise way that records are rated which I 
appreciate and I am quite prepared to accept the 
advice and research of your experts. ... 

R. Baddock—Akrotiri. 


I regard your magazine as immensely interesting and 
quite indispensable. C. S. Green—Hove. 


May I congratulate you on an extremely useful and 
well-produced publication. W. L. Norman—Du ffield. 


I would like to express congratulations generally on 
you excellent publication. J. J. Bailey—Nottingham. 


I. . . would like to take the opportunity to thank 
you for such an informative publication, which has 
given me great pleasure during the past 12 months. 

D. O. Davies—Dudley. 


Let me say first of all, that I look upon your Con- 
sensus as a great blessing and my record collection 
is based entirely upon it ever since it came out. 

_ Victor Lowe—Norfolk. 


THE CONSENSUS & REVIEW 
Annual Subscription 14/6 (including postage to any part of the world). Single Copies 1/- (postage 4d.) 
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Henry Stave and Company 
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Suppliers to Edudational Autho-ities and Profess’onal Bodies all over the World 
Contractors to H.M. Forces Overseas 
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HOLIDAY PREVIEW WITH. 


[AF/ AUDIO FIDELITY 


A selection of mono and stereo recordings that will help you plan your holiday, revive happy memories 


or save you the trouble of going away at all ! 


The cheapest vacation we know is to take an easy chair, 


a pile of Audio discs and then travel round the world with some of the most exciting music and sounds 
on record. A change is as good as a rest and Audio Fidelity is certainly different. 














AFLP 1801 THE BRAVE 
BULLS! All the sun and 
excitement of the bull fight. 
(Stereo AFSD 5801) 


AFLP 1822 ROME WITH 
LOVE. A trip to that romantic 
city with Jo _ Basile, his 
accordion and __ orchestra. 
(Stereo AFSD 5822) 





AFLP 1896 GUITARRA 
FLAMENCA. Fernando Sir- 
vent and his guitar conduct a 
tour of old Spain. (Stereo 
AFSD 5896) 


AFSD 5836 AMERICAN 
MILITARY MARCHES. The 
Banda Taurina leads the 
parade in glorious stereo. 


everyone 





AFLP 1816 FIESTA EN 
MEXICO. Holiday Time for 
with the famous 
Mariachi strolling players. 


MLN OP abst 


memerd y ARTHUR WINDGRAG 


FCS 50012 OVERTURE! 
Back home again 
welcome from the Virtuoso 
Symphony of London. 


with a 


AFLP 1865 ARMENIAN 
WEDDING. A touch of the 
exotic provided by Mike 
Sarkissian and his Cafe 
Baghdad Ensemble. 


AFLP 1843 SOUNDS OF A 
VANISHING ERA. Just the 
vehicle for your journey or to 
drive you round the bend! 
(Stereo AFSD 5843) 


FCS 50005 CARMEN SUITE and BOLERO 
The Virtuoso Symphony of London revive memories of Spain. 


FCS 50000 STEREO TEST RECORD 

Excerpts from great performances by the Virtuoso Symphony of 

London which will demonstrate just how good your equipment is. 

PRICES AFLP SERIES (MONAURAL 12” LPs) 44/- inc. P.T. 
AFSD SERIES (STEREOPHONIC 12” LPs) 46/- inc. P.T. 


FCS SERIES (STEREOPHONIC 12” LPs) 46/- inc. P.T. 


Send s.a.e. for the Audio Fidelity travelogue of sound which lists 


all releases and track titles. 


AUDIO FIDELITY (ENGLAND) LTD. 


Dept. GA1, 44 Crawford Street, 


London, W.1. 


PADdington 2103 


FOR EVERYDAY AND EVERYONE 


= 


PRICES EKL SERIES 
(MONAURAL 12” LPs) 37/6 
inc. P.T. 

EKLSP SERIES (MONAURAL 


LUXURY PRESENTATION 
12” Lps) 39/9 inc. P.T. 





Send s.a.e. for the finest folk 
atalogue in the world. 


You don’t have to be a travellin’ man to appreciate 
and enjoy the wealth of folk music old and new 
from the extensive Elektra catalogue. 





PRESENTING 
JOYCE GRENFELL. No 
introductions needed here. It is 
sufficient to say this is Miss 
Grenfell’s best L.P. 


EKL 184 


ELEKTRA RECORDS, AUDIO FIDELITY (ENGLAND) LTD. 


EKL 188 SPORTS CAR SONGS 
FOR BIG WHEELS. Oscar 
Brand and his Hubcaps present 
wit and satire in a collection of 
‘road shanties’ for the enthusiast, 
be it racing or armchair! 
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Theodore Bikel, 
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international 
star and master of the art of folk 
singing, in a luxury presentation 
that matches his fine perform- 


Dept. EG1, 44 Crawford Street, 
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going to say—wallow in it. But wallowing 
implies having one’s intelligence shut off. 
One can, of course, enjoy Heldenleben like 
that, and in this version above all, but while 
Beecham plays up the emotional and even 
physical side of the work to the full his sense 
of architecture makes the whole vast 
structure seem more concentrated than it 
is. Except, as always for me, in the chatter- 
ing, vapid violin cadenza (was Strauss being 
unkinder to his wife than he realised ?) there 
is no feeling of excessive length, any over- 
upholstering of the ideas. 

The stereo version naturally enough 
allows one to sink into the well-padded 
orchestral sound better than in mono. But 
though the atmosphere is more immediate 
there is next to no gain in clarity, and that, 
strangely, in spite of very wide stereo 
separation between the instruments on the 
periphery. I should like to have heard this 
performance as treated by the Decca 
engineers, but with such richness I must not 
cavil. 

Several people have asked me how the 
Beecham performance compares with the 
now-deleted Top Rank/Everest with Ludwig 
and the L.S.O., and in case stocks are still 
available anywhere of this cheap label issue 
I must say that it stands up remarkably well, 
and the mono sound is rather more brilliant 
than the H.M.V. mono. Ludwig is not 
nearly as subtle as Beecham. His pointing 
of such passages as the critics’ music is 
comparatively clumsy, but in sheer drive 
and urgency he rivals anyone. E.G 


STRAVINSKY. Symphony in three 
movements. Le Chant du Ros- 
signol. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Constantin Silvestri. 
H.M.V. © ASD401 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: ALP1819 (5/61). 

I can’t really add anything to my review 
of the mono version, published last month, 
beyond saying that the stereo recording is 
so good that it might conceivably have made 
me a little more favourably disposed to 

Silvestri’s interpretations. The engineers 

seem to have found a pretty well ideal 

compromise between clarity (separation) 
and warmth (blend) and the dynamic range 
is nice and wide. But for all its expertness 

I persist in believing that Silvestri’s 

approach to Stravinsky’s music, with its 

emphasis on colour and expressiveness, is 

a fundamentally misleading one, however 

many incidental delights it may provide. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64. U.S.S.R. State 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Konstantin Ivanov. MK @ MK1553 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Selected comparisons: 

Berlin P.O., Fricsay om (10/59) @ 479013 

Leningrad P.O. , Mravinsk 
(12/56) @ DGM13333 
Concertgebuuw, Kempen (10/54) @ GBL5546 
Philharmonia, Silvestri (3/59) © ASD261 
Anyone testing this performance by the 
opening of the slow movement might 
understandably be put off. One has come 
to expect a euphonium-like sound from 

Russian horn players, but here, in addition. 

it is the excessively mannered pointing of 

the phrases which produces a soupy effect 
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as though this was a product of Hollywood. 
But that is an unfair sample, and, on the 
whole, this is a magnificently strong per- 
formance, less mannered than the fine one 
by Mravinsky and the Leningrad Orchestra, 
which provides the most obvious com- 
parison. It is as though the conductor, 
Ivanov, has to work himself in at the 
beginning of each movement. The slow 
introduction to the first movement, taken 
very slowly indeed, sounds unspontaneous 
and the opening of the waltz is decidedly 
dull. But in each movement, after only a few 
bars, the natural sympathy of the playing 
emerges red-blooded as the best Soviet 
playing always is. The strings have not 
quite the polish of those of the Leningrad 
Orchestra, but after the ragged playing we 
have sometimes had from Soviet orchestras 
this group must be complimented on its good 
discipline. 

This, then, is a highly competitive version 
which I enjoy more at each hearing. On 
balance I prefer it to the Mravinsky and 
certainly the recording, though hardly of 
the highest ‘‘fi’’, is more forward and better 
balanced than the ageing D.G.G. But there 
is the Silvestri to consider—perhaps the best 
Tchaikovsky record he has made—and that 
I think would be my first choice. It is also 
worth considering the cheaper versions of 
Fricsay and van Kempen, the latter a 
refreshingly straightforward if hardly in- 
gratiating account. After the superb 
Pathétique from Giulini last month I hope 
Columbia will persuade him to do a version 
which would combine the passion and 
excitement of Silvestri with the straight- 
forwardness of van Kempen. 


On the new Russian issue I had better 
point out that as well as the horns having 
an unusual timbre the oboes do too— 
curiously metallic in the typically Russian 
manner. E.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor, Op. 36. Suisse Romande 
Orchestra conducted by Robert 
Denzler. Decca Ace of Clubs @ 
ACL127 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. 
Pe.). 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor, Op. 36. Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Mravinsky. D.G.G. 
LPM18657: © SLPM138657 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Selected comparisons: 
Suisse, Argenta 
(6/56) @ LXT5125: (11/58) @ SXL2015 
Leningrad P.O., Sanderling 
(12/56) @ DGM18332 


(10/88) © ASD253 

58) © CCL30116 
(13ye8) @® 33CX1609 
(5/59) @ ALP1667 


oe © SABL122 
(11/59) @ 479015 


(10/54) one (R) @ GMA6 
Hague P.O., + ann (9/60) @ GBL5538 
Berlin P.O., (iten) 
(11/60) "O 33CX1704: © SAX2357 
Boston S.O., Monteux 
(12/60) @ RB16220: © SB2093 


V.P.O., Kubelik 
(2/61) @ ALP1815: © ASD398 


It is a real pleasure to be able to welcome 
in a single month two new versions of this 


Philh., Onen) 
11/57) ‘O ALP1511: 

Hallé, pee ee i 
Philh., Schippers 
R.P.O., Beecham 
New York P.O., Bernstein 

(11/59) @ ABL3267: 
U.S.S.R. S.0., Ivanov 
Belgian R.O., André 
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much-recorded symphony, each of which 
is among the best in its price category. I 
have to add that qualification because 
although Denzler gets a performance from 
the Suisse Romande that one would be 
quite glad to hear in the concert hall, it is 
just a little stodgy by comparison with the 
best of the full-price discs. This comes, I 
think, from a lack of real phrasing in the 
long melodic lines; rhythms as a result tend 
to be choppy rather than buoyant. Yet 
Denzler’s approach is refreshingly direct 
and unaffected, and among the cheaper 
versions his is without question the best 
recorded (it seems to be a new recording, 
incidentally, and not a reissue). 

However, although this is very acceptable 
at the price, it is not one of the fairy-tale 
cases where the cheapest version turns out 
to be the best of all. Conductors such as 
Beecham, Karajan, Kubelik and Bernstein 
all manage to give more individual perform- 
ances, even though one may not happen to 
like everything they do. In this star-class of 
performances Mravinsky’s unquestionably 
belongs, and for my part I should rate it 
second only to Beecham’s (which is not 
available in stereo). Like Beecham, 
Mravinsky brings to the score both passion 
and refinement. His scrupulous attention 
to detail, shown in a hundred points of 
rhythm, balance and rubato, never—or 
hardly ever—results in preciosity, but on 
the other hand never lets the music turn 
into mere sound and fury, even in the finale, 
which he takes unusually fast. One can tell 
a great deal about a conductor’s approach 
to this symphony from the way in which he 
treats the opening bars of the slow move- 
ment, and Mravinsky, like Beecham, plays 
them beautifully straight, with none of the 


‘inept exaggeration that for me mars the 


versions of, for example, Karajan, Bernstein 
and Silvestri. Some listeners may at first 
be put off by the individual sound of some 
of the Russian wind—notably the broad 
tone of the oboe and the splendid braying 
edge to the trumpets—but this is a matter 
of taste to which one can very soon adjust, 
and as everyone who heard these players 
during their English visit last year will 
remember, they are without question one 
of the world’s great orchestras. Their strings 
in particular have a disciplined virtuosity 
that is really thrilling, notably in that finale 
—even though I think Mravinsky sacrifices 
a certain amount of the music’s weight and 
dignity in turning this into such a show- 
piece. The recording is first-rate as regards 
definition and fullness of tone, and my only 
quibble would be on the score of variable 
balance. I cannot believe that the strings 
which produce so subdued a tone at the 
entrance of the first subject in the first 
movement (this emerges as pianissimo rather 
than Tchaikovsky’s plain piano) have not 
been boosted by the time we reach the 
pizzicato scherzo. I am sure that a certain 
amount of this kind of thing is necessary in 
recording, but I do not want it forced on 
my attention. However, this is a very small 
point, and for those who have stereo in 
particular I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending this as a very distinguished version 
of a symphony that has often been ill served: 
by conductors. 
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CONSTANTIN SILVESTRI. Enesco. 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1, Op. 11. 
Liszt. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 4. 
Ravel. Rapsodie Espagnole. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Constantin Silvestri. H.M.V. @ 


ALP1842: © ASD417 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Reviewing the Supraphon 10-inch 


(LPM310) on which Silvestri conducts both 
of Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsodies, 1 remarked 
how pleasant it was to hear him conducting 
music with whose style he seemed entirely 
in sympathy, and this new record confirms 
the impression. This performance has a 
spontaneous swagger to it that is really most 
attractive. One feels that Silvestri’s delight 
in orchestral colour is entirely at the service 
of the music’s natural idiom, and of course 
this new record enables one, even more than 
the Supraphon, to judge just what a master 
of orchestral colour he is. The Liszt is well 
done too, but unfortunately I cannot really 
feel so happy about the Ravel Rapsodie 
Espagnole on the other side. Silvestri draws 
a more virtuosic performance from the 
Vienna Philharmonic than he did from the 
Czech Philharmonic on another earlier 
Supraphon disc (LPV210), but for all this 
there is something just a little blowsy about 
his interpretation; exaggerations of phras- 
ing and tempo take it at times perilously 
close to parody of the “Spanish style’, 
whereas what Ravel surely aimed at (and 
I think achieved) was rather a distillation 
of it. Ansermet, in his two mono recordings 
of the work with the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra (Decca LXT5424 and Ace of 
Clubs ACL78), seems to me to have 
captured far more of the austere, almost 
arid, elegance that underlies all the top 
dressing and redeems the work from mere 
picture-postcard prettiness. But perhaps 
this is a matter of taste. At any rate Silvestri 
achieves splendidly unanimous playing and 
is very well recorded; I have not yet heard 
the Ravel side in stereo, but the rest is first- 
rate as sheer sound. Yi 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. _ Fauré. 
Dolly, Op. 56 (orch. Rabaud). 
Chabrier. Overture Gwendoline. 
Bizet. Carmen: Suite No. |. French 
National Radio Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart. C.H. H.M.V. @ ALP1843 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

The ‘‘Berceuse’’, signature tune of 
“Listen with Mother’’, is only one of the 
delights of this Dolly suite, originally 
written for piano duet and orchestrated by 
one of Fauré’s pupils (the composer finding 
orchestration a bore). The final “Pas 
Espagitol’’ in particular glows here in a 
way I had never heard before. 

Chabrier’s opera Gwendoline had the 
distinction in 1886 of being turned down 
by the Paris Opéra for ‘“Wagnerian 
tendencies”. If the overture is repre- 


sentative, Chabrier’s Wagnerianism was 
decidedly passé for that date, stemming from 
Lohengrin (headlong triplets) and Tannhduser 
(final brass tune of shattering banality) 
wather than any of the later operas. In 
Beecham’s hands it is a most desirable 
“lollipop”. 


The Carmen excerpts hardly 
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need a recommendation. These perform- 
ances incidentally do not come from the 
complete set, but an earlier session when 
the Chabrier was also done. Dolly, recorded 
comparatively recently, is noticeably richer 
and more atmospheric. No stereo version is 
coming. E.G. 


KURT WEILL. Rise and Fall of 
Mahagonny Town: “As you make 
your bed, so you lie in it’. Berlin 
Requiem: “To Potsdam under the 
oaks”. The Threepenny Opera: 
Tango-Ballade. Konjunktur: ‘The 
Mussel of Margate’. The Three- 
penny Opera:  Barbara-Song. 
Happy-End: “Dear God’s Little 
Lieutenant”; ‘“‘Surabaya-Johnny’’; 
Bilbao-Song. The Threepenny 
Opera: Moritat; Kanonen Song. 
Rise and Fall of Mahagonny 
Town: Zither Melody and Mandalay 
Song. Happy-End: Sailor’s Tango. 
Petroleum Isles: The Song of the 
Brown Isles. The Threepenny 
Opera: ‘Moon Over Soho”. Rise 
and Fall of Mahagonny Town: 
Alabama Song; ‘‘As you make your 
bed, so you lie in it”. With orchestra 
conducted by Peter Sandloff. 
Columbia @ 33SX1337: © SCX3387 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 

After Mahagonny, and now The Seven 
Deadly Sins and The Threepenny Opera, 1 am 
besotted with Weill, can’t get his music out 
of my head, make everyone who comes into 
the house listen to it. And yet—and even 
though this record reaches us with those by 
now familiar hall-marks, “recorded with 
the collaboration of Lotte Lenya’ and 
sleeve note by David Drew—I cannot 
recommend it very strongly, except on one 
count: that it brings us some pieces of music 
not otherwise available. And even though 
it serves them to us in a more than dubious 
guise, yet one should hear, for example, 
“Zu Potsdam unter den Eichen’’, from 
Berliner Requiem, a ““chamber-cantata”’ to a 
Brecht libretto commissioned by Frankfort 
Radio in 1929. This is stirring music: a 
funeral march with Mahlerian undertones, 
which in its depiction of the hollowness of 
military splendour (for the dead) is at once 
chilling and deeply humane. Papageno’s 
“Ein Madchen oder Weibchen’’ is super- 
imposed. 

But—as Mr. Drew remarks in his note— 
“these songs are essentially dramatic and 
they cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to the characters or situations which 
give rise to them’’. He does his best to make 
good the deficiency, but cannot conceal the 
fact that what is really missing is Brecht’s 
poetry, and the human voice. This record, 
in fact, is of the kind of Kostelanetz’s 
“symphonic syntheses’, or whatever they 
were called, of the popular operas. But 
worse: from the Mahagonny and Dreigro- 
schenoper pieces we discover that they are 
thoroughly mucked-up arrangements. The 
Moritat starts with the tune in an un- 
accompanied line, on a squeeze-box, and 
then gets a Russ Conway treatment. Weill 
set a precedent for his theatre music in 
the concert-room with the Kleine Dreigro- 
schemusik for wind band which Klemperer 
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once recorded: but those were arrange- 
ments in style. These are not. The saxo- 
phone breaks and so on, the singing strings 
which pour in with the Alabama chorus, 
the Glenn Miller effects have nothing to 
do with the music. Still, if you just want 
to hear Weill’s tunes and _ harmonies, 
without his scoring or his meaning, then the 
disc has something to offer. This is Weill 
without tears, Weill as a pop composer (of 
genius) and nothing more. It is very well 
recorded, with that slightly “larger than 
life’? stereo favoured on pop discs. The 
sleeve-listing has the side 1 titles in the 
wrong order. The Barbara song comes 
sixth. A.P. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Trio No. 6 in B 
flat major, Op. 97, “Archduke”. 
HAYDN. Piano Trio No. 4 in E major. 
Trio di Trieste (Dario de Rosa, piano; 
Renato Zanettovich, violin; Libero 
Lana, ’cello). D.G.G. Q@ LPEM19220 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.): 
© SLPEM136220 (12 in., 30s. plus 
95.90. -P.1.). 
Archduke: 
Trio di Trieste (9/52) (5/61) @ ACL125 
D. Oistrakh, Knushevitsky, Oborin 
(5/59) @ 33CX1643: (2/61) @ SAX2352 
Horsowski, Vegh, Casals 
(1/60) @ ABL3271: (10/59) @ SABL128 
Fournier, Badura-Skoda, Janigro 
_ (1/55) (4/61) @ WH20039 
The Trio di Trieste have now re- 


recorded their well known interpretation of 
the Archduke for D.G.G., and it is a great 
improvement on the 1952 Decca disc, both 
in recording and performance. As often 
with D.G.G. records of chamber music, 
there is not a great deal to choose between 
mono and stereo, though I did find the 
stereo record slightly more lifelike. 

The Trieste group play the Scherzo 
slightly faster than the Russians, but make 
up for this by taking a slower tempo for the 
finale. In both discs the ensemble playing 
is excellent, though there is a shade more 
resonance in the D.G.G._ recording. 
Oistrakh and Knushevitsky produce a 
silkier, more feminine tone, and Oborin is 
more technically accomplished than Dario 
de Rosa (witness the odd-sounding down- 
ward leaps in the piano part soon after the 
beginning of the finale), but if one takes a 
long view the Trieste players provide a very 
satisfactory and musical performance plus 
a clean reading of Haydn’s E major Trio. 
So the D.G.G. disc gives you a complete 
extra work for no extra cost. If you love 
Haydn as well as Beethoven, this disc will 
give you considerable pleasure. DS. 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartet No. 9 in 
CG major, Op. 59, No. 3, “Rasu- 
movsky”. Tatrai Quartet (Vilmos 
Tatrai and Mihaly Sziics, violins; 
Jozsef Ivanyi, viola; Ede Banda, 
*cello). Telefunken @ GMA38 (12 in., 
19s. 93d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). 

Budapest Quartet (8/57) @ ABL3157 
Koeckert Quartet (2/58) @ DGM18367 
This is a spirited, competent perform- 
ance, and quite a good buy at the price, but 
not, I think, such good value for money as the 

Budapest version. This, by cutting the first 

movement repeat and taking the middle 
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movements a shade faster, gets the whole 
work on to one side (with Beethoven’s Harp 
quartet on the back) so that in effect it costs 
just under a pound. Also it is slightly better 
performed and recorded. The Koeckert 
play the music superbly well and are 
smoothly recorded, but their two-sided 
version costs a pound more than the 
Budapest and it is certainly not worth the 
extra. 

The Tatrai on the new disc are recorded 
at a high level and with unusual imminence, 
which partly accounts for the rather hard 
quality, most noticeable in loud music. The 
leader lacks the assured grip shown by his 
rivals in the difficult solo passages before the 
first movement recap., and I find his 
playing of the triplet in bar 4 of the minuet 
too mannered, but I much enjoyed this 
performance, and the fugal finale is full of 
energy and excitement. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartet No. 15 
in A minor, Op. 132. Tatrai 
Quartet (Vilmos Tatrai, Mihaly Sziics, 
violins; Jézsef Ivanyi, viola; Ede 
Banda, ’cello). Telefunken @ GMA40 
(12 in., 19s. 94d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). 
Budapest Quartet (7/56) @ ABL38132 
Hungarian Quartet (9/57) @ 33CX 1460 
Koeckert Quartet (6/58) @ DGM18226 

This is much the cheapest version of 

Beethoven’s A minor quartet, and it is quite 
good value for money. The playing is 
intelligent, and the quality, though too 
resonant and rather shrill, is presentable. I 
don’t feel the players convey the feeling of 
the famous Molto Adagio movement, but then 
none of their rivals do either. In other words 
there is still no recording of this very difficult 
work that I can recommend unreservedly. 
The Tatrai start the slow movement much 
too fast, and for some time their attitude 
seems almost perfunctory and uncommitted. 
Fortunately their adagio has slowed down a 
good deal by the third time round (and they 
play the Andante sections well enough, but 
then they are much easier), but they don’t 
make an occasion of the music. This move- 
ment must sound quite different from any- 
thing else that ever was. It must start more 
slowly and more quietly, the minims sound- 
ing interminable and sustained evenly 
without any attempt at emotional effect. It 
is probably the most difficult music ever 
written for the medium, and by the end of it 
both players and listeners should be com- 
pletely exhausted. That is why Beethoven 
follows it with the slightest of slight march 
movements, so that everyone has a chance 
to recover. The Koeckert Quartet found 
the right tempo, but not the right mood; 
the other combinations that survive in the 
catalogue are too fast. After all, there is no 
slower tempo than Molto Adagio. The Tatrai 
make quite a good job of the other move- 
ments, though their final Presto is much too 
slow and unexciting. It also suffers from 
intonation troubles, especially at the top of 
the harmony, and indeed there are occasions 
elsewhere when the leader is not dead in 
tune. The best available version of the 
whole work is probably the Koeckert; it 
sounds rather lacking in top when com- 
pared with the new Tatrai. but the quality 
is more agreeable and the playing smoother 
and more accurate. JF. 
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DEBUSSY. Violin Sonata in G minor. 

FRANCK. Violin Sonata in A major. 
Isaac Stern (violin), Alexander 
Zakin (piano). Fontana @ CFL1044 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Dehussv: 
(5/60) LPM498 


Suk. Panenka 
Franck: 
D. Oistrakh, V. Yampolsky (3/55) 33CX1201 
Y. Menuhin, Kentner (9/56) BLVE1082 
Ferras, Barbizet (4/59) ALP 1666 
The main disadvantage in coupling one 
violin sonata with another (if they are by 
different composers) is that the players may 
be more suited to, say, twentieth-century 
music than to music in a late romantic 
idiom. There is a good deal to be said 
for the proper observance of style and 
tradition when dealing with a_ broadish 
repertoire, and most soloists today attempt 
coverage of at least two centuries of music. 
What they sometimes forget is that styles of 
playing change noticeably over the years, 
and that current modern ideals in violin 
playing—or piano playing for that matter— 
may obscure important musical features of 
the work in question. 


Stern is a clean, accurate, and honest 
player with a shade too much chromium 
plating on his tone and a narrow range of 
expression. This is perfect for the chinoiserie 
of Debussy’s Sonata, which calls for crystal 
clarity and not a few tricks. Zakin’s account 
of the piano part is masterly, and the rather 
fast tempo they take for the finale is amply 
justified by the amazing accuracy of their 
ensemble. I greatly admired the Suk- 
Panenka performance when it came out 
last year, but the Fontana disc enshrines a 
better surface as well as a more exciting 
interpretation. 


It is in Franck’s Sonata that Stern and 
Zakin fail to convince. In general the pianist 
displays admirable efficiency but often falls 
short of equal partnership; he gives the 
impression that he is accompanying Stern 
rather than sharing the work on equal terms. 
There are places where Franck’s piano part 
demands the grand manner, the kind of 
playing that Rubinstein gave us in the old 
coarse-groove performance with Heifetz. 
But if Zakin’s contribution is noticeable for 
its occasional lack of grandeur, Stern’s is 
constantly, not just occasionally, in evidence 
by reason of its narrow expressive range. 
The vibrato is incessant to the extent 
of eventually cancelling itself out, since 
it stands to reason that if a means of 
emotional expression is overworked there 
comes a time when it might just as well not 
exist at all. Put on Ojistrakh’s recording, 
and you notice that in the first movement 
quite a number of the shorter notes are 
“white”, that is, played without any 
vibrato at all. The effect of this is to place 
more in the way of warmth on the longer 
notes without having to give them any 
physical accent or rhythmic displacement. 
Colour takes over something of the function 
of phrasing. Put on Menuhin’s recording, 
which is generally speaking a more full- 
blooded approach than Oistrakh’s, and you 
can hear how the vibrato is varied to suit 
the mood of the music. 


I didn’t like the excessive downward 


slither at the very end of the slow movement 
in Stern’s performance. This is not expres- 
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sion at all; it’s mere sentimental slobber, 
and not the way to treat this particular 
work of Franck’s. It seems strange that in 
this one instance Stern’s pendulum swung 
so far in the other direction, for normally 
his playing is too clinical and hygienic to 
permit such things to happen. This same 
movement is disfigured, at the opening, by 
very loud pre-echo over the piano chords 
immediately before the solo entry of the 
violin, and it happens several times. 

The choice, then, is still difficult. If you 
want Franck on its own, the Menuhin (on 
a 10-inch disc) is by far the best bargain. 
If the Oistrakh version were not recorded 
at so low a level, and if its surface were less 
noisy, this would be an admirable choice 
even though the coupling (Szymanowsky) 
is unusual. Ferras is not too good in the 
Franck. If the Debussy is the work that 
interests you primarily, you will not be 


disappointed in Stern and Zakin. D.S. 


DVORAK. Sonata in F major for 
violin and piano, Op. 57. Sonatina 
in G major for violin and piano, 
Op. 100. Josef Suk (violin), Jan 
Panenka (piano). Supraphon @ 
SUA10023 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.F.). 

T cannot recall any recording of Dvorak’s 

F major Violin Sonata for violin and piano 

ever having been issued in this country. He 

composed it in 1880, the year after he wrote 
the Violin Concerto, but there is little or 
nothing in the Sonata to suggest that it is 
by a Czech composer. The first movement 
is well put together but lacking in spon- 
taneity or thematic distinction. There is 
expressive and delicately woven music in 
the slow movement and the third and last 
movement has a most delightful main tune. 

Both these two movements are enjoyable 

if quite uncharacteristic of Dvorak. The 

Sonatina in G major is a very different 

matter. It was a minor work of his 

*“American period’? and all three move- 

ments share a little motif whose last two 

notes are a falling fourth. This motif is 
heard at the start of the first movement, 

Jorte, and responded to by a graceful phrase, 

piano. The Larghetto’s beautiful main theme 

is said to have been based on an Indian 
melody which the composer noted down 
when visiting the Minnehaha Falls. The 
middle section is in strong contrast with the 
lamenting first one and the nature of the 
imaginative piano writing here suggests the 
sound of water, even though that may not 
have been Dvordk’s intention. The 
miniature Scherzo and the Finale are 
both delightful. The Sonatina, as will be 
seen above, was Dvordak’s hundredth 
published composition and he had the 
charming idea of writing it as a musical 

gift to two of his children, Toni aged 10, 

and Otylka, 14, telling Simrock, his pub- 

lisher, “It is intended for young people... 
but let the grown-ups enjoy it if they can.” 

They most certainly can, especially when 

it is so beautifully played (as also is the 

Sonata) by Josef Suk, Dvofrak’s great 

grandson and founder of the Trio which 

bears his paternal grandfather’s name, and 
by Jan Panenka. The balance and 
recording are excellent. ALR. 
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HONEGGER. Sonata for viola and 
piano. Ladislav Cerny (viola), 
Josef Palenicek (piano). 

STRAVINSKY. Divertimento for 
violin and piano. Ida Haendel 
(violin), Alfred Holecek (piano). 
Supraphon @ SUF20036 (10 in., 
145:Ods plus 43.90. 2.1.). 

Honegger Sonata: 
Mann, Newlin (8/60) LPEM19126 

I thought I knew my Stravinsky, but I 
have to confess I had never heard this 
Divertimento in its present form until this 
record came for review. It is a slightly 
shortened transcription for violin and piano 
of the orchestral Divertimento which 
Stravinsky constructed out of the ballet 
score Le Baiser de la Fée. ‘That may sound a 
little complicated, but for those of you who 
have seen the recent Covent Garden version 
of the ballet I should perhaps add that it 
consists of a shortened version of the first 
scene: the Danses Suisses of the second scene, 
minus the waltz, the fiancée’s dance in the 
scene at the Mill (perhaps the highspot of 
Kenneth Macmillan’s choreography) and 
finally the variation and coda from the pas 
de deux in the same scene. Those of you who 
have the full ballet score in Stravinsky’s 
own recording, now unhappily deleted, will 
realise how much fine music this tran- 
scription omits, but of course it is not really 
intended to be listened to as an “arrange- 
ment”? but as a piece of music in its own 
right. On this level I am not quite certain 
how successfully it comes off, but there can 
be no doubt that this violin and piano 
version is fascinating if one knows the 
orchestral one. It is one of the fruits of the 
collaboration between Stravinsky and the 
violinist Samuel Dushkin in the early 1930s 
which also produced the wonderful Duo 
Concertant; at times in his transcriptions 
Stravinsky has gone far further than a mere 
arranger would feel free to, and the result 
is to shed new light on the score almost 
throughout. Ida Haendel plays exception- 
ally well, with good intonation and firm 
phrasing (vital in Stravinsky), but her 
pianist is less impressive, perhaps because 
the recorded balance does not favour him. 
For Stravinsky enthusiasts, then, this is an 
item of considerable interest, though I think 
I would recommend anyone who did not 
know Le Baiser de la Fée to hear the orchestral 
version first. 

Honegger is far from being one of my 
favourite composers, but this viola sonata, 
written in 1920, is a most impressive piece, 
and Ladislav Cerny plays it with immense 
conviction. As a_ performance this is 
altogether on a higher level than that by 
Michael Mann and Dika Newlin, as a 
comparison of the closing pages will quickly 
show. The balance is better here than in the 
Stravinsky, moreover, so that we can hear 
how well Josef Palenicek is playing. The 
surfaces are excellent. aN. 
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SCHOENBERG. String Quartet No. 1 
in D minor, Op. 7. Juilliard String 
Quartet (Robert Mann and R. Koff, 
violins ; Richard Hillyer, viola ; 
Arthur Winograd, ’cello). Philips @ 
ABL3376 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
Pia). 

Last year Philips made the Juilliard 
Quartet’s magnificent recordings of Schoen- 
berg’s second, third and fourth quartets 
available to English collectors on special 
order. Evidently this somewhat tentative 
display of enterprise must have justified 
itself in terms of sales, for they have now 
transferred both of those records to the 
regular catalogue, with the mono numbers 
ABL3372 and 3373, and have also taken the 
opportunity to complete the set by issuing 
the monumental first quartet, which was 
previously not even available to special 
order. Listening to it again in the Juilliard’s 
profoundly intelligent interpretation I can- 
not help wondering why there should have 
been so much hesitation about exposing the 
British public to it. Of course this is not the 
Schoenberg that appeals to some Schoen- 
bergians: completed in 1905 (six years 
after Verkldrte Nacht) it is still completely 
tonal in its language, in spite of the fluent 
use of chromatic harmony; it is sometimes 
said to be turgidly scored, but in a perform- 
ance where each player knows what he is 
up to at any given moment—as these clearly 
do—the apparent thickness can be seen as 
muscle and sinew; and lastly, of course, 
the fact that it is written in one continuous 
movement might deter a few faint hearts, 
if acquaintance did not reveal how beauti- 
fully assured and firm the overall design is. 
No, matters of taste and fashion apart, 
there is every reason why this quartet should 
be in the catalogues, for it shows Schoenberg 
in his early maturity expressing himself in 
the medium which, above all others, he had 
reason to know and love. This should prove 
the ideal stepping-stone to the second 
quartet and the chamber symphonies for 
those who have so far not managed to come 
to grips with any Schoenberg apart from 
Verklarte Nacht. 

The recording, some years old now, is 
perfectly adequate; only a slight lack of 
fullness betrays its age. The score is pub- 
lished by the Dreililien-Verlag, Berlin- 
Lichterfelde. J.N 


SCHUBERT. Piano Quintet in A major, 
D.667, “Trout”. Paul Badura- 
Skoda (piano), Walter Barylli 
(violin), Rudolf Streng (viola), 
Emanuel Brabec (’cello), Otto 
Ruhm (double-bass). Westminster @ 
XWN18264: © WST14074 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Panhoffer, Vienna Octet (2/52) @ ACL32 
Curzon, Vienna Octet 
(9/58) @ LXT5433: (6/59) @ SXL2110 
Reinhardt, Endres Quartet 
(1/59) @ STPL10890 
H. Menuhin, Amadeus Quartet 
(10/59) @ ALP1733: (8/60) © ASD322 
Heksch, de Klijn, Godwin, Boomkamp, Groen 
(9/60) @ GBL5543 
Demus, Schubert Quart 


et 
(2/61) @ LPE19206: © SLPEM136038 

I suppose it’s really not surprising that 
every available recording of the Trout 


should have something to commend it— 
after all, it would be a poor sort of musician 
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who could not enjoy playing in this most 
lovable piece of entertainment music. 
However, there are certain differences in the 
approaches of the various artists listed above, 
and the appearance of this new record seems 
to provide a good opportunity for summing 
them up once more. For the sake of con- 
venience I shall divide them into three 
categories: cheap label (all of them mono, 
as it happens), full-price mono, and stereo. 
Of the three cheap label versions the most 
attractive seems to me to be the old Vienna 
Octet one with Walter Panhoffer; in spite 
of some rather scrawny upper string tone 
characteristic of early Decca issues (this is 
quite easily dealt with by good amplifiers) 
it has a warmth about it that I do not find 
in the Dutch artists’ performance on the 
Philips disc. The Philips recording is very 
clear, but so close as to give Nap de Klijn’s 
violin playing a rather aggressive quality 
quite foreign to this of all works; sniffing is 
audible and rhythms are in general a little 
square. The version by Rolf Reinhardt and 
the Endres Quartet, on the other hand, is 
only available in mono as part of one of 
Vox’s package deals—a generous sampling 
of Schubert’s chamber music on three discs 
(VBX6)—and not everyone will want to 
take advantage of this; those who do will 
find that the performance of the Trout is a 
pleasantly domestic one, rather lacking in 
the finesse that Panhoffer and the Vienna 
players bring to it and recorded with too 
little real piano, but perfectly acceptable for 
all that. 

Coming to the full-price mono versions, 
we have a right to ask for the very best in 
the way of recording, to start with, and to 
my mind Decca supply it for their version 
with Curzon and, again, the Vienna Octet 
players. In the H.M.V. version the upper 
strings tend to predominate over the piano, 
while in the D.G.G. and, still more notice- 
ably, in the new Westminster, the piano 
predominates over the strings; in none of 
these, moreover, is the characteristic tone 
of the double-bass so clearly and firmly 
reproduced as in the Decca. As to perform- 
ance, the only thing that still rather bothers 
me about the Decca one is that overdrawn 
contrast between the scherzo and its trio; 
this seems to be a tradition of the Vienna 
Octet people, for they also do it in their 
earlier recording with Panhoffer, though 
perhaps not quite so markedly. Tradition 
or no, I find it too self-conscious, even when 
it is performed with as much aplomb as this, 
but this is such a small blemish on the total 
performance that it can well be ignored. If 
you find it too upsetting you have the 
choice of Miss Menuhin’s rather dull piano- 
playing and Norbert Brainin’s  ultra- 
expressive violin style in the H.M.V., Jorg 
Demus’s detailed, almost finicky, playing on 
D.G.G. (which does offer Haydn’s F minor 
variations as a bonus), and Badura-Skoda’s 
no less detailed but more spontaneous 
performance on the new Westminster. 
Unfortunately the exceptionally retiring 
violin and the muffled overall sound rob 
this performance of much of its due impact. 

In stereo, moreover, the new West- 
minster is marred by recurrent distortion— 
on my machine, at least—which with such 
stiff competition rules it out. Of the 
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remaining stereo versions none differs at all 
radically in sound from the corresponding 
mono, and none is less than very satis- 
factory. My own personal preference would 
still, I think, go to the Decca, but with its 
slightly more distant perspective the D.G.G. 
is also excellent. Apart from the West- 
minster stereo, however, and the cheap 
label Philips, I doubt whether a single one 
of these records could cause much dis- 
appointment from the point of view of 
recorded sound. EN. 


PRO ARTE ANTIQUA ENSEMBLE. 
Landini. Madrigal. Josquin des 
Prés. Canon. Palestrina. Due Ricer- 
cari. Jarzebski. Tamburitta. Purcell. 
Fantasy upon one note. Otto. Prague 
Renaissance Dances. Melzelius. 
Suite. Vejvanovsky. Balletti. Pro 
Arte Antiqua Ensemble (Bretislav 
Ludvik, Jaroslav Horak, Josef Nekola, 
Frantisek Slama, Jan Simon, Ladislav 
Vachulka). Supraphon @ SUF20050 
(10 in., 14s 9d. plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

Recitals of ancient music on ancient 
instruments are sometimes calculated to 
send chills down the spine of any self- 
respecting musician, or else move him to 
helpless laughter. “‘Musealer Klangmaterial- 
ismus’’, as one British (formerly German) 
musicologist called it, can so easily become 
prissy and artificial. This Czech group of 
string players, with a versatile keyboardist 
who plays both organ and _ harpsichord, 
has a full, pleasing, and virile tone, and 
they are obviously well-trained in perfor- 

mance. Their group was founded in 1933, 

and made use (from the very first concert 

onwards) of the collection of early instru- 
ments at the Prague Conservatoire. 


The programme chosen for this disc is 
rather a peculiar mixture, but there are some 
valuable and interesting items. We are not 
told which Landini madrigal begins side 
one: in fact it is El mie dolce sospir, and it 
sounds quite plausible even when deprived 
of its text. The items by Josquin and 
Palestrina are not typical of their respective 
composers, and it would have been better to 
use something more definitely instrumental. 
Purcell’s Fantasy on one note is played (we are 
told by the sleeve note) “by the tenor viola 
da gamba’’. There are, of course, four 
other instruments to add variety to this 
solitary C! 

Unusual and charming are the works on 
side 2: Valerius Otto was actually German, 
but worked in the Lutheran church at 
Prague. His book of dances from which this 
selection is taken was published at Leipzig 
in 1611, and they were specifically called 
“in English and French style’’. It is therefore 
somewhat chauvinistic torefer to them, in the 
sleeve note, as ““Prague Renaissance music”’ 
and “‘five-voice Prague dances’’. The works 
by Jizi Melzelius, preserved in the archives of 
Kromeriz castle in Moravia, and by Paval 


Josef Vejvansky (a trumpeter) display little 


that can be called truly Czech, yet their 
respectable degree of competence makes 
them as listenable as most composers of 
their time. The recording, made at a fairly 
high level, to some extent cancels out the 
sometimes poor surface. DS. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Partita in B minor, BWV831, 
“French Overture”. Italian Con- 
certo in F major, BWV971. Rosalyn 
Tureck (piano). H.M.V. @ ALP1791: 
© ASD372 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
Eo .). 

Coupled as above—harpsichor 
Edith Picht-Axenfeld 


Concerto—harpsichord 
George Malcolm 


i155) © APM14008 

(6/55) @ LW5170: 

(2/61) @ LXT5619: © SXL2259 
(2/61) @ GBY10770 

Concerto—piano: 
Rudolf Serkin (12/58) @ CFE15015 

Rosalyn Tureck very skilfully contrasts 
the tutti and solo passages in the Jtalian 
Concerto and makes effective the charming 
echoes in the final movement (called Echo) 
of the B minor French Overture which Bach 
published with the Concerto, in 1733, as 
Part 2 of the Claviertibung. 

If there is loss in the transferring of the 
music to the different medium of the piano 
the slow movement of the Concerto, at any 
rate, gains in expressiveness. Miss Tureck’s 
part-playing is as beautifully clear and 
precise as ever and her tone as varied. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the dynamic level is a 
little too low—as, for example, in the 
Sarabande of the French Overture—but one 
respects the impression that the player is 
wholly lost in the beauty of the music. 
There is plenty of wit and liveliness else- 
where in her playing and the recording 
of both works is very good. It would 
seem unlikely that the stereo version— 
which I have not yet received—will show 
any improvement. ALR. 


Helma Elsner 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 8 
in GC minor, Op. 13, “‘Pathétique’’; 
No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2, 
*“Moonlight’’; No. 23 in F minor, Op. 
57, ‘““Appassionata’’. Wilhelm Kempff 
(piano). D.G.G. @ LPEM19227 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.): 
© SLPEM136227 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 


9d. PLY.). 
An earlier recording by Kempff of these 
same three sonatas (DGM19087) was 


favourably reviewed in April 1958 by A.P., 
though he found some of the playing 
‘‘undemonstrative’’. D.G.G. have presum- 
ably re-recorded this music in order to have 
a stereo version in their catalogue, but 
meanwhile Kempff has changed his ap- 
proach to several of the movements, and the 
playing seems to me to have much more 
feeling than it did. A case in point is the 
slow movement of the Pathétique, which A.P. 
found “‘unexpectedly fast”; it is now very 
much slower, and far more effective. Perhaps 
the first movement is still rather undramatic, 
but there are some marvellous moments, as 
for instance the Grave section at the start of 
the development; Kempff is superlative in 
the dejected phrases that lead back to the 
Molto allegro. He also finds more drama 
and excitement in the finale than he did, 
while he tears into the finale of the Moon- 
light in a positively old-fashioned way. This 
is not writter in disparagement. I personally 
can have too much of modern restraint as 
exemplified by Richter-Haaser’s recording 
of the same three works (Philips mono 
ABL3192), and I am delighted to find 
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Kempff moving towards a more impassioned 
style. He takes the first movement of the 
Moonlight on the fast side by Solomon stan- 
dards, but I think this tempo accords with 
Beethoven’s barred C, and the performance 
is very impressive. The simplicity of the 
Allegretto is delightfully managed. The first 
movement of the Appassionata reveals the 
new Kempff aiming at something much 
more explosive and exciting than in his 
previous recording. He takes a rather 
cautious view of the finale, but I think 
rightly, for his many virtues do not include 
phenomenal technique. There are several 
places on this disc, notably in the finale of 
the Moonlight, when his playing is something 
less than precise, but I am sure Beethoven 
meant to tax the performer to the utmost, 
and I do not object to hearing a pianist 
getting near the edge of the precipice 
provided he conveys the excitement that 
this activity entails. Kempff is doing this 
as never before, and the new recording 
quality shows a corresponding improvement. 
I will only add that this superb record is 
rivalled by some even more old-fashioned 
(and exciting) performances of the same 
three works by Egon Petri, reviewed on 
page 19. RF. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 8 
in G minor, Op. 13, “Pathétique’’; 
No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2, 
*“Moonlight’”’; No. 17 in D minor, Op. 
31, No. 2. Albert Ferber (piano). 
Saga @ XID5044 (12 in., 15s. 10d 
plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

Saga would hardly have chosen to submit 
Ferber’s performance of the Pathétique and 
Moonlight for review in the same month as 
Kempff’s and Petri’s, but that is how things 
have worked out, and at least it allows me 
to say that he stands up to the comparison 
remarkably well. This is very considered 
playing, and I would describe it as intellec- 
tual if this did not imply a lack of emotion. 
There is in fact quite a lot of underlying 
feeling, more especially in the D minor 
sonata, though the points are generally 
understated. Ferber never tears into the 
music as both Kempff and Petri do, and 
sometimes he is altogether too restrained for 
my taste. The finale of the Pathétique has no 
Sturm und Drang quality whatever, and it 
should surely be allowed a little or it will 
not “‘belong”’ to the other movements. Here 
it just tinkles along in an amiable galante 
way which lacks all feeling of excitement. 
Ferber plays the whole sonata with a con- 
trolled neatness which is emphasised by the 
very clean recording quality. There is 
scarcely any resonance, and he uses very 
little sustaining pedal, and this tends to 
reduce the excitement of the first movement, 
though not its interest. The slow movement 
is taken in almost strict tempo throughout, 
but the playing has real quality, as it has in 
the first movement of the Moonlight. Here 
too there is restraint and simplicity, though 
I am not quite convinced that this slow 
four-in-a-bar tempo is the right one; 
Beethoven showed he wanted a feeling of 
two-in-a-bar by putting a line through his 
common-time C at the start. The clarity of 
the playing and recording produces un- 
expected results in the Allegretto, where the 
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staccato notes are very striking. No other 
pianist in my experience has achieved so 
much contrast between legato melody and 
staccato accompaniment, for instance from 
bar 10 onwards, though Richter-Haaser 
comes near him, and Ferber is alone in 
playing the right-hand staccato against 
left-hand legato six bars from the end; 
which is what Beethoven wanted. In the 
finale the clarity of the playing is again 
remarkable, and it is apparent that Ferber 
can play all the notes correctly, which is 
more than can be said for most pianists. 
This is a highly accomplished but not 
a really exciting performance. The D 
minor sonata seems to me to be better 
played and more compelling. The recita- 
tive passages in the first movement are 
taken very slowly indeed and this is offset 
by plenty of excitement elsewhere. Long 
repeats are omitted, as they are in the other 
two works. F 


DUPRE. Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor. Prelude and Fugue in A 
flat major. Prelude and Fugue in 
C major. 

MESSIAEN. Le Banquet Céleste. Les 
Bergers from “La Nativité du Seign- 
eur’. Marcel Dupré (organ). Mer- 
cury @ MMAI11127: © AMS16074 
(12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 
Recorded on the organ of the Church 
of St. Sulpice, Paris. 

Virtuoso organists—and, for that matter, 
violinists too and, to some extent, pianists— 
are often prone to write works for their own 
instrument which are interesting and effec- 
tive to play but singularly lacking in real 
substance, and hence not very rewarding to 
the listener. (Though transcription is not 
necessarily always a valid test, it must be 
admitted that transference to another 
medium—even in the imagination—makes 
painfully apparent the thinness of the 
musical ideas of a Widor—or a Vieuxtemps 
or an Alkan.) The Preludes and Fugues of 
the veteran player Marcel Dupré, if not 
merely “‘organists’ music”’ (for they are well 
written and have some thought behind 
them), are nevertheless likely to make their 
greatest appeal to fellow-organists: their 
resource and craft will command respect, 
and the impressive climaxes at the end of the 
A flat and C major Fugues are in the best 
traditions of effective 19th-century organ- 
writing. Comparatively little, however, 
remains in the memory—whereas the 
Messiaen pieces, for all their repetitiveness 
(and the rather self-conscious melodic and 
rhythmic theories on which the Nativité du 
Seigneur cycle is based), are recognisably the 
work of a musician who has something he 
needs to express; the strange theme of Les 
Bergers, indeed, with its air of rustic elation, 
is oddly haunting. 

The “‘background”’ in these recordings is 
not inconsiderable, and the action noise of 
the instrument apt to be obtrusive (in places 
in the E minor and C major Preludes, in 
fact, it is louder than the notes); but the 
fidelity of tone is remarkable, and especially 
in stereo the illusion of a large organ in a 
big French church is vividly created. 


ae. 
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CHOPIN. Waltzes: Nos. 1-14. Barbara 
Hesse-Bukowska (piano). Whitehall 
@ WH20034 (12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 
5s. 64d. P.T.): € WHS20034 (12 in., 
19s. 3d. plus 6s. 3d. sina 


Novaes 
Lipatti 


(7/55) @ PL8170 
(4/53) @ 33CX1032 
DGM19060 


Askenase (2/57) @ 
Rubinstein (3/56) (7/59) (R) @ RB16150 
nent 

(3/60) @ 88CX1685: ee. 4 © SAX2332 
ne 60) @ ABL3311 
Lympany ae ® Cites) >. CSD1301 
Lipatti—Nos. 1, 3 (2/58) @ 33CX1500 


Miss tee lA is a Polish pianist 
credited with a number of important- 
sounding prizes, as pianists mostly are 
nowadays, and she has given recitals in 
many countries the other side of the curtain, 
including Albania and Indonesia, but not 
yet, I believe, in Britain. Her name is new 
to the catalogue. I enjoyed her playing, 
which is musical and imaginative. She 
seemed to me to rush the F major, and to be 
a little insensitive in the D flat, but she 
plays most of these waltzes most beautifully. 
Her recording is by far the cheapest avail- 
able, and I can recommend the stereo 
almost unreservedly. There is some pre- 
echo at the start of the louder pieces, but 
this is a small failing, and the quality 
generally is pleasant. The mono, which is 3s. 
cheaper still, is much less of a bargain for the 
quality is not too good. The microphone 
seems to have been much closer to the piano, 
and the sound is altogether too imminent; 
also it tends to distort in loud passages. 
Malcuzynski’s remains the best stereo 
recording, Lipatti’s the best performance 
with Rubinstein’s a very close second. But 
if you have stereo equipment, you can get 
Miss Hesse-Bukowska’s delightful perform- 
ances at much smaller cost. R.F. 


RAVEL. Piano Works. Pavane pour une 
Infante défunte; Jeux d’eau; Sonatine; 
Le Tombeau de Couperin. Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol @ P8533 

(12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 
Leonard Pennario has an excellent tech- 
nique but not, on the evidence of this 
record, the temperament for Ravel. This 
becomes apparent in two main ways. In 
the first place his gradations of tone and 
tempo are scarcely subtle enough for the 
most part, though when Ravel does for 
once call for a broad effect, at the end of 
the minuet in the Sonatine, his handling of 
it seems to lack confidence. The other 
principal weakness is Pennario’s tendency 
to smooth everything out, and to turn what 
should be steely-delicate articulation into 
arich brown legato. Jeux d’eau, for example, 
is overpedalled, as if to make it agree with 
a preconceived idea of what an “‘impression- 
ist’’ piece is. But the impressionist label 
can’t really be made to stick on Ravel’s 
music; it has a nervous grace and clarity 
that is far removed from the sort of tonal 
fog that word conjures up. It is no co- 
incidence that Ravel chose to pay homage 
to Couperin, and I cannot help feeling that 
a course of playing French harpsichord 
music would work wonders for Mr. 
Pennario’s understanding of Ravel—at the 
very least it might persuade him not to 
ignore the spiky articulation Ravel pre- 
scribes for the subject of the fugue in 
Le Tombeau de Couperin. The piano is well 
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recorded and Mr. Pennario certainly covers 
the notes efficiently and without any gross 
lapses of taste; but before you say “‘Isn’t 
that enough ?”’, I do suggest that you listen 
to Monique Haas’s playing of the Tombeau 
and the Sonatine on D.G.G. DGM18302 to 
hear how much more exciting this music 
can be when it is given its full, essentially 
French character. J.N. 


HUGO D’ALTON. Beethoven. Sonatina 
in C major. Anon. Two guitars. 
Calache. II] Preludio. Zerega. 
Souvenir de Bovio. Hugo D’Alton 
(mandoline), Clifton Helliwell 
(piano). Collector @ JEC507 (7 in., 
9s. 94d. plus 3s. 24d. P.T.). 

The mandoline is familiar today as an 
instrument of local colour: a few of those 
tremolando twangings and the scene is a 
café in Naples, a few more, and it is a back 
street in Lisbon. But if you forget the 
twangings and instead play a few refined 
scales and arpeggios, the scene can equally 
certainly be Don Giovanni launching into 
“Deh, vieni’’, or even Beethoven launching 
into the august environment of a Sonatina 
in C major. 

This last it is, as it happens, on this 
record; and the sound of it, helped by the 
strong contrast of well recorded piano tone 
by way of accompaniment, is agreeable 
enough. So it is in J! Preludio and Souvenir 
de Bovio, both of them unpretentious and 
evocative pieces ideally suited to the 
instrument. But it is to Two Guitars that we 
must turn to hear a full display of the 
mandoline’s capabilities, for this dispenses 
with any accompaniment whatever and 
offers instead a miraculous display of solo 
virtuosity. 

Throughout, in fact, Hugo D’Alton 
manages to make a very good case for the 
mandoline, noticeably helped by Clifton 
Helliwell’s sympathetic piano playing. This, 
perhaps, is just as well, for this present issue 
is claimed to be the first solo mandoline 
recording for 30 years, and we may reason- 
ably hope that its excellent qualities will 
help to ensure that it is not also the last. 

M.M. 


JOSEF HOBIK. Saint-Saéns. Romance, 
Op. 36. Glazunov. Réverie, Op. 24. 
Dukas. Villanella. Schumann. 
Adagio and Allegro, Op. 70. Mozart. 
Concerto Rondo in E flat major, K.371. 
Josef Hobik (horn), Karel Pavlik 
and Josef Hala (pianos). Supraphon 
@ SUF20003 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 
Gs790.1Ps0.). 

The horn can sing romantically, and in 
these pieces Saint-Saéns, Glazunov, and 
Dukas concerned themselves with expound- 
ing this (Dukas perhaps the most success- 
fully). Schumann, too, in the Adagio half of 
his diptych; but in the Allegro he joined 
Mozart in his Rondo in declaring also the 
agility of the instrument. 

The two styles make different demands 
on the player, but Hobfk is equal to both. 
He plays, of course, with a mid-European 
vibrato; this may reasonably be thought 
much less out of place in romantic solo 
music than it is in the greater part of the 
orchestral repertory, yet here its particular 
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application does rather give the effect of 
playing slightly sharp. It does not, however, 
in any way detract from the soloist’s 
virtuosity: this the Schumann and Mozart 
exhibit to the full. A stronger recording 
would have projected the result more 
effectively; the piano, in particular, is 
quite well toned but very distant. M.M. 


JASCHA HEIFETZ. Brahms. Hun- 
garian Dancesf. Bennett. Song 
sonatat. Shulman. Cod liver ’ilef. 
Khachaturian. Sabre dance}. Paga- 


nini. Caprices (arr. Kreisler)f. 
Sgambati. Serenata Napoletana, 
Op. 24, No. 2. Kroll. Banjo and 
Fiddle. Stravinsky. Berceuse. 
Ravel. Menuet (arr. Rogues). 
Shostakovich. Danse Fantastique 


No. 2 (arr. Glickman). Debussy. The 
Girl with the flaxen hair (arr. Hart- 
mann). Dinicu. Hora staccato (arr. 


Heifetz). Saint-Saéns. Havanaise, 
Op. 83*. Jascha Heifetz (violin), 
with accompaniment by Brooke 


Smith (piano) in items marked f, 
remainder by Emanuel Bay (piano) 
except the item marked* by R.C.A. 
Victor Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by William Steinberg. 
R.C.A. @ RB16243 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d; P-F.). 

This is an outstanding recital record. 
Apart from the Havanaise, the various items 
are all miniatures, but (as Samuel Chot- 
zinoff says in his persuasively perceptive 
sleeve-note), ‘‘We do not ask of a humming- 
bird to be an eagle’’. Chotzinoff was at one 
time Heifetz’s accompanist, and he tells us 
how, during a performance of the two 
Paganini Caprices here recorded, the playing 
of Heifetz so enraptured him that he almost 
forgot his duties as pianist. This is the 
amazing thing about Heifetz at his best: he 
can enchant and almost hypnotise the 
listener into believing that Paganini is really 
present. There is an effortless quality about 
the playing, a purity of intonation allied 
with a ruggedness of tone that suggest the 
days when a violinist was a character-actor, 
a man who had a message to get across the 
footlights, with no microphone to help him. 

Sometimes the microphone is not kind to 
Heifetz. This rugged quality of tone (it can, 
too, be silkily beautiful) may sometimes 
seem harsh, as if the very bow-hair were 
made of metal as well as the strings. But the 
steely Russian strength is also flexible to an 
infinite degree, and we hear in the Caprices, 
the Hungarian Dances, the Debussy and 
Ravel transcriptions, and of course the 
Havanaise, an ability to play with the shape 
of a phrase, its colour or shading, that few 
violinists today can equal. There exists now 
a handful of players who may be slicker 
than Heifetz, but they have modelled 
themselves to some extent on his style, 
reproducing the essential features but lack- 
ing the wiry strength that is his alone. In 
the Hora Staccato, his downbow solid 
staccato is unrivalled; and the lyrical 
qualities he brings to such trifles as the 
Sgambati Serenata Napoletana and _ the 
Stravinsky Berceuse prove him no stranger 
to emotion, whether tranquil or passionate. 
His own transcription of the Sabre Dance 
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is a fantastic piece of work and an amazing 
performance. It sounds as if he is playing 
the violin with a sabre, not a bow. At a 
rough guess, I would say that after record- 
ing this piece he had to put another 
G string on the violin, and this for a reason 
other than modesty. Kroll’s Banjo and Fiddle 
is played faster than I have ever heard 
before, but the result is so dazzling that 
objections are automatically overruled. 
Americana is well represented, for apart 
from the Kroll piece, there is an attractive 
Song Sonata in three movements by Bennett 
and an excerpt from Shulman’s Suite 
based on American Folk Songs. No violinist, 
no admirer of Heifetz, should miss this 
record. D.S. 


FLOR PEETERS. NortH GERMAN 
Orcan Music. Tunder. Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor. Hanff. ‘‘War Gott 
nicht mit uns diese Zeit’. Buxtehude. 
Toccata and Fugue in F major. 
Liibeck. Prelude and Fugue in C 
minor. Béhm. “Allein Gott in der 
HO6h’ sei Ehr’’. Anon. Fantasia in C 
minor. NETHERLANDS ORGAN Music 
(ed. Peeters). Obrecht. “Ein fréhlich 
Wesen’’. Isaac. “Herr Gott, lass dich 
erbarmen”’. Sweelinck. Echo Fanta- 
sia in A minor; Variations on “Est-ce 
Mars?’’, Scheidt. “Credo in unum 
Deum’. Kerckhoven. Prelude and 
Fugue in the Dorian mode. Flor 
Peeters (organ). H.M.V. @ CLP1442 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 
Recorded in the church of St. Michael, 
Zwolle, Holland. 

The Schnitger organ at Zwolle in east 
Holland (completed in 1721) is splendidly 
suited to this music, all of which is pre-Bach. 
The instrument has been restored since the 
war by the well-known Dutch organ-builder 
D. A. Flentrop, who preserved what he 
could; elsewhere “resonators, reeds and 
shallots were designed according to Schnit- 
ger’s Own measurements” (I quote Charles 
Enderby’s excellent sleeve-note). Flentrop 
did not feel he could do anything about the 
pitch, which is a tone up, there not being 
room for longer pipes in the space available 
to the Schnitger. This fact and the quality 
of the organ itself give the music a remark- 
able brightness. The initial impact of side 
one is not quite all it might be, for the micro- 
phone seems to be so near the accompanying 
pipes (the ““Rugwerk’’?) that they tend to 
drown the melody, but this may have been 
unavoidable for a more distant microphone 
would probably pick up too much of the 
building’s very considerable resonance. 
Tunder was Buxtehude’s predecessor at 
Liibeck; I enjoyed the Buxtehude work 
more, as also the splendid Prelude and Fugue 
by Vincent Liibeck. The quiet Hanff piece 
is dullish, but the organ makes such delight- 
ful sounds that one hardly notices. The 
‘Netherlands’ side begins with two pieces 
written about 1500, both arranged by Flor 
Peeters himself, as is all the music on this 
side. The Isaac is a very early version of a 
chorale known to everyone who has sung 
in the St. Matthew Passion. Sweelinck wrote 
six ‘Echo’ fantasias intended for what 
Orlando Gibbons would have called a 
Double Organ, that is, one with two 
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manuals, and the A minor is delightful. The 
other Sweelinck piece, variations on Est-ce 
Mars?, is secular, and should really be 
played on a small house organ or a harpsi- 
chord. Flor Peeters spoils this entrancing 
work by playing it very much too slowly all 
through. This is gay music, not a dirge. 
Also he surely pauses too long between the 
variations. The side ends well with a fine 
prelude and fugue by Kerckhoven, a com- 
poser who has not come my way before; he 
seems to have worked in Brussels and to have 
died there in 1702. 

The great thing about this record is that 
it presents with splendid realism an organ of 
unusual tonal quality and attack, a magnifi- 
cent instrument far above anything to be 
heard in this country. The music it contains, 
though off the beaten track, is for the most 
part interesting and would have more im- 
pact if the solid worthy performances had 
had a little more brio. There are a number 
of discrepancies between the disc label and 
the sleeve, the label being, I think, wrong in 
each case. The Tunder piece is in G minor, 
not major; the Liibeck is edited by Flor 
Peeters, not by Keller; the first piece on 
Side 2 is by Obrecht, not anon. About two- 
thirds of the way through the Sweelinck 
Echo Fantasia there is an editing fault, a 
superfluous bar with Mr. Peeters on the 
wrong manual having got left in by mistake. 

R.F. 


EGON PETRI. Busoni. Fantasia 
Contrappuntistica. Bach (arr. Busoni). 
Sleepers awake; In Thee is Joy; I call 
to Thee; Christians rejoice. Bach (arr. 
Petri). I step before Thy throne, O 
Lord ; Sheep may safely graze: Minuets, 
BWV 841, 842 and 843. Buxte- 
hude (arr. Petri). Now we thank 
Thee (XWN18844). Bach (arr. 
Busoni). Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor; Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in 
C major; Prelude and Fugue in E flat 
major, “St. Anne”’; Prelude and Fugue 
in D major (XWN18910). Beethoven. 
Piano Sonatas. No. 14 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2, ““Moonlight’’; 
No. 23 in F minor, Op. 57, “‘Appassio- 
nata”; No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13, 
**Pathétique’”’? (XWN18255). Egon 
Petri (piano). Westminster @ XWN 
18844, XWN18910, XWN18255 (three 
12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T. each). 

Many of those who went to concerts and 
collected records before the war will 
remember Egon Petri as one of the really 
great pianists of the day. His performance 
of the Busoni Piano Concerto in the Queen’s 

Hall was one of the thrills of my own early 

concert-going, and he was, of course, a 

Busoni pupil, the most distinguished of 

many. I assumed, as I suppose other people 

did, that Petri was not asked to record on 

LP because he was too old, but it now 

appears that in his eighties in far-off 

California he is playing as well as ever. 

Before giving what is going to be an ecstatic 

welcome to the three discs detailed above, I 

must register disapproval that he was not 

asked to make LPs from the first. How 
could he have been overlooked like this? It 
is not so much that Petri is greater than the 
best of the younger pianists (though this is 
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arguable), but he is different. This is playing 
of the old school before understatement and 
good taste reared their nasty little heads. Petri 
is the pianistic equivalent of Furtwangler, 
pulling the time about in a way that not 
everyone likes today but at the same time 
uncovering beauties to which the strict- 
tempo boys seem wholly indifferent. Fur- 
thermore he had, and incredibly still has, 
the sort of technique one imagines that 
Liszt and Busoni enjoyed. If he fluffs, and 
he sometimes does on these records, you feel 
that it is just bad luck; he’d get it right next 
time. 

The first of these discs contains Busoni’s 
Fantasia Contrappuntistica on one side and on 
the other the same four arrangements of 
Bach Choral Preludes that Petri recorded in 
the thirties, with four similar arrangements 
of his own. The Fantasia Contrappuntistica 
was probably Busoni’s masterpiece for the 
piano, and it receives a quite staggering 
performance. It begins impressionistically 
with veiled references to the Chorale 
**Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’’’, and 
then slips quite naturally into the unfinished 
fugue at the end of Bach’s Art of Fugue; 
Busoni alters this in detail here and there, 
but the transcription is fairly straight. 
When Bach’s music runs out, Busoni pro- 
vides an ending, as Tovey and others did 
later, in which he works all the themes 
together, including the original theme of 
The Art of Fugue and the B.A.C.H. one. 
There is much ingenuity, but the harmonic 
implications of the counterpoint grow more 
and more modern, and the tremendous 
climax at the end is pure Busoni. This does 
not seem out of place for the transition is 
managed with astonishing skill. I must not 
conceal the fact that Petri makes a number 
of cuts, though I do not think that anyone 
would guess this from the sound. Two of the 
cuts (one of only four bars or so) occur in 
what Bach wrote, and there is a much 
longer one in Busoni’s contrapuntal ending. 
I find it hard to believe that Petri thinks the 
music improved in this form, though of 
course he may do so for he belongs to a 
generation that hacked its music about with 
far fewer misgivings than we do. However 
the result is extraordinarily impressive. 
Petri is superb at juggling with several 
strands of counterpoint and almost never 
loses clarity. I found this performance over- 
whelming, and I have played it again and 
again. 

The choral preludes on the back are not, 
of course, so exciting, and it sometimes 
requires an effort to accept what Busoni 
has done to Bach. One must remember that 
in Busoni’s day most organs were unsuited 
to the music Bach had written for them, and 
concert-goers had little or no chance of ever 
getting to know the music. Thus the arrange- 
ments on this and on the disc to be discussed 
next had a purpose that today no longer 
exists. Nevertheless they are still interesting 
for what they reveal of the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury attitude towards Bach, and of Busoni’s 
musical thinking. Petri gets a trifle tangled 
in the rhythm of “In dir ist Freude’’ (from 
the Orgelbiichlein), and I cannot easily 
stomach Busoni’s superfluous repeat low 
down in the bass of the last phrase of ‘‘Ich 
ruf’ zu dir” (also Orgelbiichlein), but ‘“Wachet 
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auf’? goes well and “Nun freut euch”’ is 
taken at the most fabulous speed. You grip 
your seat. Can he possibly get to the end 
without falling over? He does! Petri’s own 
arrangements include the last of the 
Eighteen Preludes which he plays with 
beautiful restraint. 

The second disc contains Busoni’s ar- 
rangements of four of Bach’s greatest organ 
works, and if we play Bach’s harpsichord 
music on a piano I cannot see that it is any 
worse to play organ works on the same 
instrument. The D minor Toccata and 
Fugue sounds tremendous and the climax 
is overwhelming. Petri thumps a bit at 
these climaxes, and I expect Busoni and 
Liszt used to thump too in their efforts to 
pile Pelion on Ossa; this must be regarded 
as a period effect. I don’t care for Busoni’s 
huge thick muddy chords in the Adagio of 
the F major Toccata, and I’d have liked a 
steadier rhythm in the fugue, but the E flat 
prelude, the one that comes at the beginning 
of the Clavieriibung Part III, gets a knock-out 
of a performance. This is a difficult piece to 
bring off on the organ, and it usually sounds 
too long. It sounds just the right length as 
Petri plays it (I must admit that he makes 
a small cut towards the end), and you 
wonder why you’d never noticed before 
that Bach is here right at the top of his form. 
The famous fugue goes magnificently too, 
though again I was worried by the pianist’s 
hurrying when a few bars into the third 
section. 

Disc three contains three Beethoven 
sonatas, the same three that Kempff offers 
this month. Petri is much more dramatic 
in the first movement of the Pathétique, and 
very fast in the finale. His hesitations when 
making a melodic or harmonic point in the 
slow movement are a little distracting, and 
I am inclined to prefer Kempff here, as 
indeed I do in the middle movement of the 
Moonlight. But Petri’s phrasing in the first 
movement and tumultuous playing of the 
finale make this a tremendous performance. 
The Appassionata is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the three, though Petri gets in 
a bit of a tangle towards the end, but the 
sheer urgency and excitement of this playing 
is a joy. In my experience Beethoven does 
not appeal to young people today as he did 
before the war, but I think he would if 
there were more Petris around. 

The quality on these three discs is 
reasonable except for a good deal of pre- 
echo. The sound is rather imminent, but 
realistic and exciting, and Westminster 
deserve a big hand for making these records 
available. I hope they’ve got a few more up 
their sleeve. R. 
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LEONARD PENNARIO. Chopin. 
Polonaise in A flat major, Op. 53. 
Debussy. Clair de lune. Strauss. 
On the beautiful blue Danube. 
Rachmaninov. Prelude in C sharp 
minor, Op. 3, No. 2; Prelude in G 
minor, Op. 23, No. 5. Liszt. Liebes- 
traume; Hungarian RhapSody No. 2. 
Leonard Pennario (piano). Capitol 
@ P8312: © SP8312 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s--9d~ Pet.). 

The “‘pop”’ pieces on this disc seem to me 
to suit Pennario’s style better than the 
Ravel reviewed elsewhere in this issue, for 
comparatively few of them call for the same 
ultra-refinement. The Chopin Polonaise is 
the worst casualty—superbly efficient, but 
quite lacking in real panache; the left-hand 
octave passage races away so easily as to 
sound merely superficial. Strauss’s Blue 
Danube is played in a wonderfully comic 
transcription by Abram Chasins; it should 
be immense fun for a pianist who can cope 
with it, but somehow Pennario doesn’t quite 
suggest that it is. On the other hand he 
makes a fairly convincing show of brilliance 
and passion in the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody 
on the other side. The quieter pieces are 
nicely done—neither vulgar nor precious. 
But after listening to the whole disc I found 
myself longing for some playing with real 
character. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantatas. Schweigtstille, plaudert 
nicht, BWV211, ‘Coffee’? Cantata; 
Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet, BWV212, 
“Bauern”’ Cantata. Adele Stolte 
(soprano), Hans-Joachim Rotzsch 
(tenor), Theo Adam (bass), Heinz 
H6értzsch (flute), Waldemar 
Schieber (horn), Siegfried Arnold 
(cello), Wilhelm Neumann (double- 
bass), Hannes Kastner (harpsichord), 
Choir and Orchestra of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus conducted by Kurt 
Thomas. D.G.G. Archive @ 
APM14161: © SAPM198161 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

BWV211—Mono: 
Muller, Stuttgart P.M., Reinhardt 
(10/55) PL8980 
Lionel Salter found the Vox performance 
of Bach’s ‘“‘Coffee’’ Cantata very enjoyable 
—a verdict with which I agree—but he 
made some criticisms of the under-recording 
of the accompaniment—harpsichord and 
string bass—to the tenor’s opening recitative, 
the stiffness of the baritone in recitative, and 
the rather stolid rhythms in the dance-like 
numbers. The first of these matters is put 
right in this new version; the pomposity of 
the continuo part, characterising Herr 

Schlendrian (a word meaning routine) 

being louder: but surely this conventional 

gentleman would “speak” stiffly, and Theo 

Adam also does so here. Kurt Thomas is a 

little less lively rhythmically than Rolf 

Reinhardt and takes the daughter Lieschen’s 

delightful aria about her addiction to coffee 

more slowly than Reinhardt. It should 


sound, the flute obbligato particularly, more 
zestful. Adele Stolte’s voice is rather white 
and compared with Friederike Sailer’s, less 
well poised, but she sings with youthful 
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charm. Both artists could have done more 
to convey the girl’s pining for the forbidden 
drink. As L.S. said, Helma _ Elsner’s 
realisation of the harpsichord part in the 
aria ‘‘Maidens all are stubborn creatures” 
was brilliantly inventive. Compared with it 
Hannes KAstner just plods along. The Trio 
at the end of the enchanting work is much 
better balanced than on the Vox disc and 
in general the mono recording is much 
superior, while the stereo adds extra clarity. 

Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet (““We’ve got a 
new squire master here’’) is a very welcome 
addition to the available recordings of the 
secular cantatas, and one with a libretto by 
Picander on a subject always topical—the 
demands of the tax collector. On August 
30th, 1742, Carl Heinrich von Dieskau, 
Chamberlain of the Saxon Exchequer, 
received the allegiance of his tenants as 
Lord of the Manor of two villages near 
Leipzig, to which he had succeeded on his 
mother’s death. (Picander held a_ post 
under him in the Exchequer.) He is shown 
as keeping the tax man in his place and 
doing his best for his tenants. Stanford 
Terry made a brilliant translation of the 
libretto, the first part of which is in the 
patois of Upper Saxony, but D.G.G. vouch- 
safe the purchaser of this disc only the 
original text and though the sleeve is 
informative a great deal is lost when the 
racy words cannot be understood. 

The two characters in this ‘‘Peasant’’ 
Cantata (not so called by Bach) are Mieke 
and her sweetheart. There are twenty-four 
numbers in the score, all but two of them 
quoting or imitating folk melodies in 
various styles. The opening duet, in dialect, 
is a popular melody, and so is No. 6, an 
aria for the bass begging the tax collector to 
be kind. There are two polonaises (Nos. 4 
and 6) and a mazurka (No. 12) in popular 
style. The latter, also a bass aria, begins 
“Fifty dollars, notes or cash, needs a little 
drink to whet ’em!’’, The only numbers 
not in folk style are two long arias, the first 
of which (No. 8), for soprano, is based on the 
celebrated air by Corelli, Les folies d’ Espagne; 
but no one has been able to discover why 
Bach used it (or, for that matter, why Polish 
dance rhythms are introduced in other 
numbers). The one verse refers to “Our 
Lord Chamberlain, a good sort of man’’. 
The bass aria (No. 14), with flute obbligato, 
is borrowed from Bach’s cantata Phoebus and 
Pan, which involves a middle section 
amusing in its original content but here 
quite out of keeping with the text. The 
final duet makes amusing play with the 
word ‘‘Tudelsack’”? (bagpipe), the two 
voices descending the scale in thirds as 
they several times repeat it. Bach uses no 
less than six dance tunes—one a comical 
parody of a sarabande in octaves for the 
strings—in his Overture, a typical village 
band pot-pourri. 

There is not nearly enough wit or 
“smile”? in the performance—one can 
imagine what Beecham would have done 
with all the humorous touches in the 
orchestral part—and as an example of this 
lack the end of the opening duet will serve 
as well as any. The two peasants obviously 
engage in a boisterous dance, but Kurt 
Thomas puts no sparkle into the playing; 
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it is all most decorous. The singers too 
could have made much more of their words 
—some of which are extremely racy, not to 
say bawdy. As L.S. hinted, Bach could 
have composed splendid comic operas 
had he so wished. It is to be noted that the 
workmanship in these two cantatas is as 
careful and polished as in any of the church 
cantatas. 

The performances, then, are a bit tame, 
but the recording is first-rate and a good 
deal of the flavour of this most tuneful and 
delightful music comes over. A.R 


FAURE. Songs. La Bonne Chanson, 
Op. 61 (Verlaine); Chanson du 
Pécheur, Op. 4, No. 1 (Gautier); 
Les Berceaux, Op. 23, No. 1 (Prud- 
homme); Poéme d’un jour, Op. 21 
(Grandmougin) ; Aurore, Op. 39, No. | 
(Silvestre); Le soir, Op. 83, No. 2 
(Samain); Le parfum imperissable, 
Op. 76, No. 1 (de Lisle); Le don 
silencieux, Op. 92 (Dominque); Le 
secret, Op. 23, No. 3 (Silvestre); Fleur 
jetée, Op. 39, No. 2 (Silvestre). Gérard 
Souzay (baritone), Dalton Baldwin 
(piano). Philips @ ABL3371 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Gérard Souzay singing eighteen of Fauré’s 
lovely songs is an offering which few con- 
noisseurs are likely to pass by unregarded. 
May I suggest, too, that it is a relatively 
inexpensive excursion to a world of great 
beauty and appeal which may scarcely be 
known to the non-connoisseurs whose affec- 
tion for Fauré is limited to Aprés un réve on 
the tea-shop ’cello? (A beautiful song, I 
admit: but there are others.) 

La bonne chanson comprises nine songs 
from Verlaine’s collection under this name; 
from “A Saint in her halo’’ to ‘“‘Winter is 
gone’”’ they describe, very obliquely, a love 
affair. Perhaps the best-known out of 
context is the extraordinarily touching one 
which begins “La lune blanche iuit dans les 
bois’’ (also set by others, including Reynaldo 
Hahn, as L’heure exquise—its last line). Others 
are “I wandered dangerous paths until your 
hands .. .’’, etc., and that title which even 
B.B.C. Third Programme announcers have 
been known to stumble over: “‘Before you 
go away” or “Avant que tu ne t’en ailles,”’ 
try it trippingly on the tongue! and the 
consolations of ‘“Thus it will be on a day of 
summer ...’’. Beautiful songs; but not the 
most immediately accessible Fauré and 
therefore ideally suited to recording. 

On the other side is a wider range of songs, 
some warmly melodious in a_fin-de-siécle 
French drawing-room style, others more 
classical and delicate; all worth having. 
The best known are Le Soir (“‘Evening’s 
approach’’) and Le Secret (“I would that 
morning should not know what the night 
held ...’’, etc.), a song which Maggie Teyte 
also sang exquisitely. 

M. Souzay’s dark baritone and subtle 
artistry are very much at home in such 
music; indeed there are few singers I would 
more confidently trust as an interpreter: 
the beautiful unexaggerated enunciation, 
the unfailing line and shape of his phrasing, 
his poetic conception. Does a tiny shadow 
cross the sunlight? Should it do, its name 
would be monotony; one feels that the 
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singer lacks variety of timbre; not variety 
of interpretation, for the ecstasy of ‘“‘La lune 
blanche”’ and the diffidence of “‘J’ai presque 
peur en verité’’ are perfectly realised. But 
the climactic notes in all the songs seem 
always rather the same, full, strong but 
slightly opaque. 

The pianist, who has a hard time of it, 
as always with this composer, plays his part 
well. The accompanying is not weak, even 
if it is not super-subtle. What I personally 
cannot endorse, if one is to take the highest 
standards, is the placing of the singer vis d vis 
the instrument and/or the microphone. 
Opinions, of course, vary about such things; 
I thought D.G.G.’s record of Fischer- 
Dieskau (in stereo) singing Mahler and 
Pfitzner (which is reviewed on page 23) 
almost perfect in this respect, and I could 
bring the singer, as it were, to sing bang in 
the centre of the room, with hardly a shade 
too much pressure at any point. I have had 
much more trouble making a nice balance 
with M. Souzay; I appreciate that it is a 
mono recording but generally, for my taste, 
he seems always a little too much on top on 
the microphone and over-favoured by the 
recording at the expense of the pianist. 
Still, a lovely record. P.H.-W. 


MAHLER. Das Lied von der Erde. 
Ernst Hafliger (tenor), Mildred 
Miller (mezzo-soprano), New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Bruno Walter. Philips @ ABL 
3368: © SABL197 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. Sd. PT .). 

Ferrier, Patzak, V.P.O., Walter 
(11/60) (10/52) @ LXT5576 
Hoffmann, Melchert, Siidwestfunk Orch., Rosbaud 
(8/59) @ PL10910: © STPL510912/1-2 
Dickie, Fischer-Dieskau, Philh., Kletzki 
(7/60) @ ALP1773-4: © ASD351-2 
Dermota, Cavelti, V.S.O., Klemperer 
(3/61) @ VBX115 
Comparisons here begin even before 
getting as far as the turntable, for it will be 
seen that this is the first stereo recording on 
only two sides (the others also having an 
uncomfortable change-over in the middle 
of the Abschied). Within the first few 
moments of playing, it becomes apparent 
that this is by far the best actual recording 
so far: the Klemperer (awkwardly coupled 
with the Second Symphony) is dislikeable 
in quality, the Rosbaud restricted in range, 
the Kletzki for all its excellences (and they 
are many) unrealistic in the balance of the 
voices, the 1951 Walter very good indeed 
for its age but rather veiled in general. But 
the chief advantage of this set, as one hears, 
is the direction of Mahler’s disciple and 
protégé Bruno Walter, who conducted the 
work’s premiére exactly half a century 
ago(!) and made the first recording of it as 
early as 1936. It is superfluous at this date 
to speak of Walter’s exceptional insight 
into, and sympathy with, Mahler’s thought, 
and his ability to capture every nuance of 
his melancholy sensitivity. Although many 
other conductors perform Mahler, his 
readings have a peculiar inevitability and 
authenticity about them, and one has to 
agree with Philips’ claim that this is the 
great artist’s “‘final refinement of his life- 
long work’’. ‘The performance is flexible 
but shapely, emotional without being over 
sentimental. Just occasionally indeed, one 
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wonders whether the New York Philhar- 
monic—which plays superbly, with ravish- 
ing tone and perfect ensemble—might not 
have allowed itself a fraction more sensuous- 
ness, more Viennese-iness (I am thinking 
particularly of the Von der Schénheit move- 
ment); but one feels slightly ungrateful in 
saying so, since again and again the playing 
moves one to murmurs of delight. Ernst 
Hafliger is a secure and intelligent soloist, 
with a firm, virile tone: he finds no diffi- 
culty in the high tessitura of the work, 
though I wish, in Der Trunkene im Friihling, 
that he had taken the top notes pianissimo 
where marked. One tiny flaw, incidentally: 
the first note in the phrase “Die Laute 
schlagen”’ in the first movement is missing, 
either because Hafliger didn’t sing it or 
because his microphone wasn’t up. The 
only facet of this recording which may give 
rise to criticism is the casting of a mezzo- 
soprano for the other voice (though even 
that seems to me more appropriate than a 
baritone). Mildred Miller sings the part 
most beautifully, with a fine sense of line and 
nuance, obvious musicality and very clear 
words; but a mezzo voice lacks the sheer 
weight and coloration of a contralto, and 
without necessarily hankering after too 
fruity a tone (which certain interpreters of 
the part have given us), one feels the present 
solution not ideal. The special balance at 
‘Der Bach singt”’ in Der Abschied, where the 
flute has to take precedence over the female 
voice, is well managed: indeed, throughout 
the work the balance is very good, and the 
dynamic range satisfyingly wide. The 
movements are separated by scrolls in the 
stereo version, but not, for some reason, in 
the mono. 


SCHEIDT. Motets. Christe, der du bist 
Tag und Licht; Duo Seraphim clama- 
bant. Gottinger Stadtkantorei, 
Frankfurter Kantaten-Orchester 
led by Ludwig Doormann. Cantate 
@ T72020L (10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 7s. 3d. 
Ea.) 

Both of these two motets by the composer 
who most nearly approaches Heinrich 
Schiitz in his contribution to German music 
of the early baroque era are laid out for 
double chorus. In the case of Christe, der du 
bist Tag und Licht, which makes skilful use of 
the chorale melody, they are equal in pitch, 
while in Duo Seraphim one is of high voices 
and the other of low. This in itself makes 
for differentiation, of course, but an audible 
spatial separation of the choirs is really part 
of this music, and it seems to me a great pity 
that Cantate should embark on such works 
before they come round to stereo, which is 
the only technical means of reproducing it 
properly. I feel this the more strongly be- 
cause the performances, though unexcep- 
tionably accurate as far as the notes go, are 
pretty dull, and could do with a little added 
spice of some kind. The individual lines are 
well balanced but not phrased with any 
feeling for melodic flow or even for harmonic 
significance. The resulting style is undeni- 
ably chaste, but I cannot feel for one moment 
that it conveys the impulse which led 
Scheidt to set these words. Why is it, I 
wonder, that almost all foreign choirs seem 
to run to one of two extremes? Either they 
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add totally irrelevant and anachronistic 
contrasts of tempo and dynamics or else, as 
here, they abjure even those elementary 
nuances that one would think inseparable 
from any musical performance whatsoever. 
There are a handful of English choirs who 
seem to me to pursue a satisfactory middle 
course, but why don’t they get recorded? 
But still, for anyone who wishes to make the 
acquaintance of Scheidt’s idiom (and he is 
a composer worth getting to know) this 
record will serve a useful purpose; the 
performance may be bloodless, but that 
will not matter if it stirs other choirs to do 
better. J.N. 


SCHUBERT. Mayrhofer Lieder. Am 
Strome, D.539; Der Alpenjager, D.524; 
Erlafsee, D.586; Wie Ulfru fischt, 
D.525; Beim Winde, D.669; Trost, 


D.671; Auf der Donau, D.553; 
Abendstern, D.806; Liedesend’, D.473; 
Sehnsucht, D.516; Heliopolis (Im 


Hochgebirge), D.754; Zum Punsche, 
D.492; Der Sieg, D.805; An die 
Freunde, D.654. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau (baritone), Karl Engel 
(piano). H.M.V. @ ALP1850 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. $d. P.T.). 

If I were King of Spain, or Sultan of 
Peru . . . I would have Fischer-Dieskau 
forcibly (if need were) attached to my 
court, so that he should sing for me when- 
ever life became unliveable and only a string 
of Schubert songs, beautifully sung, could 
console me. In the words of Louise, ‘‘Mon 
réve n’etait pas un réve’’: one can have 
just such a solace in one’s own room: in 
the words perhaps, even more to the point, 
of Der Einsame (‘Content’): ‘Dann bin ich 
nicht allein’’ (‘“‘Then am I not alone’’). 

This is the sixth Schubert recital by 
Fischer-Dieskau. Beautifully done, it is 
another pearl to string on your chaplet of 
charms against old age, anxiety or loneliness. 
I knew only some of the songs; they are all 
to Mayrhofer poems and cover a wide range 
of feeling. The record is accompanied by a 
text with translation and brief, illuminating 
comments from William Mann. Side one 
contains Schubert’s first song to be pub- 
lished (though he had already written 350 
others!). This is Evlafsee (“Lake Erlauf’’) ; 
a vignette of the poet sitting in the placid 
silence watching the cloud shadows shift— 
I surely need not try to describe how 
Mr. Dieskau paints that for you? 

Beim Winde is another beauty, with the 
feel of the wind on your cheek, now raw, 
now caressing, and the singer’s voice making 
little half-rings round the grace notes. 

But I definitely prefer side two. Here we 
have a whole succession of songs which seem 
to call their successors into being. First, 
Abendstern (‘‘Evening Star’’): then a mor- 
dant legend about a Harper and a King 
(Mr. Mann points out the affinity with the 
Temple Speaker in The Magic Flute). The 
last strophe ends, “immer naeher schreitet 
Verganglichkeit and Grab’’ (‘“‘ever nearer, 
stride mortality and grave’’). A moment 
later we are in Sehnsucht with the lark 
ascending and the juxtaposition of keys here 
redoubles the effect of that lovely piano 
prelude (beautifully done by Karl Engel). 
This leads on to the song rather misleadingly 
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called Heliopolis which is more an apostroph€ 
in the manner of Aufenthalt; and is itself 
rounded off by the punch-drinking song 
(did Offenbach know this, before writing 
the prologue to The Tales of Hoffmann?). 
I forgot to draw attention also to Auf der 
Donau (‘On the Danube”’)—the last item 
on side one, which is splendid 

I suppose a good baritone with a sensitive 
pianist propounds few recording problems 
compared to a hugger-mugger of Italian 
choristers and beefy soloists contending with 
an orchestra. But the recording is un- 
commonly smooth and limpid: reflections 
in a lake. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau is at the height 
of his powers: not to invest in his Schubert 
singing may be, in time, as regrettable as 
that failure to lay in those early Gerhardt 
songs of Wolf. Verb sap. P.H.-W. 


WEILL. The Seven Deadly Sins— 
complete. Lotte Lenya with Male 
Quartet and Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Bruckner - Riiggeberg. 
Philips @ ABL3363 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s.:9d.)F.2.). 

The Weill-Brecht revival is one of the 
most interesting things in contemporary 
musical history. With Hindemith and 
Krenek, Weill, pupil of Humperdinck and 
Busoni, was one of the three most important 
German composers of his generation. Then, 
in 1927, began his collaboration with 
Brecht, and in a series of works, from The 
Threepenny Opera to The Seven Deadly Sins, 
Weill established himself as the most 
important theatre composer of his country 
after Strauss. In 1933 the Nazis imposed a 
total ban on his music and recalled from 
abroad all scores for destruction. In 
America, to which he had fled, Weill wrote 
musicals (on the strength of what I know of 
these—particularly Lost in the Stars—I feel 
that Mr. Drew tends to overstress the break 
in style from the earlier operas). He died in 
1950. In 1954 came the New York revival 
of the Dreigroschenoper with Lotte Lenya, in 
1956 this record of The Seven Deadly Sins, 
which had never been published and was 
almost forgotten about. In 1959 Balanchine 
revived the work for the New York City 
Ballet, and now Weill’s music is sweeping 
the theatres of Europe. 

The Seven Deadly Sins of a Petit Bourgeois, 
to give it its full title, is a song-cycle and 
ballet in one. It was commissioned for Les 
Ballets in 1933 and first done in Paris, 
choreographed by Balanchine, sung by 
Lotte Lenya and danced by Tilly Losch. 
That same year it came to the Savoy 
Theatre, rechristened Anna-Anna. ‘The 
singing Anna represents hard sense, the 
dancer natural feelings—they are two aspects 
of one heroine who learns from hard 
experience that sin doesn’t pay. If she 
indulges in Gluttony she’ll lose her figure, 
and her customers; Anger about social 
injustice only makes one unpopular; 
Avarice gets one a bad name (don’t take 
away their last pennies); and so on. If one 
Envies those who have leisure, are indignant, 
love as Love directs them, and take accord- 
ing to their needs, one will never get on in 
the world. Or be able to afford that little 
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house in Louisiana which we see the family 
building, brick by brick, with the money 
that Anna sends home. 

In fact this is a thorough turning inside- 
out of bourgeois morality, of a brilliant and 
fascinating kind, matched by brilliant 
music which is far more cunning than it 
seems. Weill’s Berlin Symphony of 1921 
was an extension of Mahler’s symphonic 
style (I learned this, like so much else about 
Weill, from one of David Drew’s notes). 
Seven Deadly Sins is extraordinarily 
Mahlerian: in the funeral marches, the 
waltz rhythms, the trumpet fanfares, the 
placing of solo instrumental lines over the 
accompaniment. Often harmonically too. 
For “‘however popular the forms Brecht and 
Weill used may have seemed, they were 
rooted in the best classical traditions and 
capable of considerable complexity of 
meaning ... Weill approaches the cabaret 
song and the operetta with the quizzical 
eye of one whose musical personality had 
been formed by quite different sources’. 
The fact is that these are brilliantly 
successful cabaret songs in their own right; 
repeated hearings are needed to discover 
that the work is also exceedingly “good 
music”? and formally brilliant. (A vocal 
score is published by Schott, at 30s.) There 
is a prologue, a song for each sin, and an 
epilogue. Most of them are for singer and 
a medium-sized orchestra; the family in 
Louisiana is male-voice quartet, with 
important baritone and tenor solos. The 
performance is dazzlingly good. Anna was 
written for Lenya, and she is marvellous in 
it. The recording is first-rate (barring a 
very slight adjustment needed to stop the 
solo baritone from blasting). 

The work is strongly moral in tone. To 
paraphrase Mr. Drew once more, this is a 
musical theatre which reminds the audience 
that they are members of a society—instead 
of making them forget that they are not 
gods, magicians, or tragic heroes and 
heroines. Without the words it is only half 
a work—but the words and translation 
come with the set. The Seven Deadly Sins 
may not have the immediate hit quality of 
The Threepenny Opera, nor the exciting scale 
of Mahagonny, but it is their essential 
complement. Musically, it is perhaps even 
the most interesting of all. It will be 
fascinating to see it at the Edinburgh 
Festival. AP: 


RAYMOND LEPPARD. Mapnricats. 
Weelkes. In pride of May. All at 
once well met, fair ladies. Farmer. A 
little pretty bonny lass. Monteverdi. 
Si ch’io vorrei morire. Cambridge 
University Madrigal Society con- 
ducted by Raymond Leppard. 
H.M.V. @ °7EP7114 (7 in., 9s. 3d. 
plus 3s. 04d. P.T.). 

The C.U.MLS. sing these madrigals with 
expressive precision but little real personality. 
Their large number militates against the 
kind of intimate expression so characteristic 
of madrigals. Meant to be sung by a small 
group of soloists, they make no very great 
impression in this form. In the same way, 
a Haydn quartet played by a large group 
o! strings would lose much of its unique 
flavour and charm. 
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DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU. Rich- 
ard Strauss. Die drei Lieder aus dem 
Biichern des Unmuts des Rendsch 
Nameh: Wer wird von der Welt 
verlangen; Hab ich euch denn je 
geraten ; Wanderers Gemiitsruhe. Mah- 
ler. Don Juan: Phantasie. Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn: Ablésung im Sommer; 
Selbstgefiihl. Des Antonius von Padua 
Fischpredigt: Zu Strassburg auf der 
Schanz. Pfitzner. Sie haben heut 
abend Gesellschaft. In Danzig. 
Eingelegte Ruder. Saerspruch. Hussens 
Kerker. Zorn. An die Mark. Zum 
Abschied meiner Tochter. Tragische 
Gechichte. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(baritone), KarlEngel (piano). D.G.G. 
@ LPM18590: © SLPM138058 (12 
in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Few experiences are more enjoyable than 
coming to know a whole series of songs well, 
through playing a recital record such as the 
above. I knew only a few of them, and I 
have learned to find something in each. 
The recording—the stereo version particu- 
larly—is magnificently clear. With your 
eyes shut you could believe the singer 
standing right before you. Balance between 
voice and piano is exceptionally satisfactory. 

The interpretation remains on a very high 
level throughout: amusement, regret, scorn, 
resignation—these states of mind are mir- 
rored, turned, expressed, and pass into 
part of one’s own poetic experience. This 
above all seems to me the way to get to know 
Pfitzner, especially for those who have 
found or fear they might find his opera 
Palestrina dauntingly long. 

The first side opens with three songs 
“from the book of the dejection’’ from 
Goethe’s ‘‘West-East Divan”’ (or realm, as 
we might better translate it; “the land 
facing both ways’’) and the first it must be 
admitted is somewhat gloomy. The second 
is rhetorical and the third is Wolfian and 
rallying. (All three, by the way, occupy one 
band), but I found myself harking back to 
them with pleasure after some hearings. 
They are magnificently put over. The 
collection (which, by the way, is subtitled 
‘Songs of the Later Romantics’’) then 
moves on to Mahler with the beguiling song 
about the Fishergirl Phantasie (from ‘‘Don 
Juan’’) and—entrancingly done—the Ab/é- 
sung in Sommer (‘‘Deliverance in Summer’’, 
i.e., from the accursed call of the cuckoo 
which is getting on everyone’s nerves as we 
wait for Frau Nachtigall). Then comes 
Selbstgefiihl (‘‘Self-interrogation”’, one of 
those songs where Germans are heard 
examining and cheering their innerward 
souls) and the long but witty one about 
St. Anthony preaching to the fishes, and 
finally the folksong “‘Zu Strassburg .. .”’ the 
song of the regretful conscript. Fischer- 
Dieskau is particularly good in these last 
two. 

Now, Pfitzner, who takes the last two 
bands of side 1 and the whole of side 2. 
We start with a Heine poem. “Tonight 
she is entertaining’? and the singer, of 
course, hasn’t been invited and “‘is here at 
the gate alone’. We are in the world of the 
Dichterliebe and this song, consciously or not, 
is like Es ist ein Floeten and Geigen in the 
Schumann cycle. In Danzig, too, reminds 
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me, at least, in its atmosphere, of Jn Koeln 
im heilgen Dom. This is a song of grave, 
reflective beauty and suits the singer to 
perfection, making a striking contrast with 
the rather flashy theatrical vignette of the 
precedent waltz-haunted piece. 

Side 2 begins with the setting, more 
modern and atmospheric, of a poem by 
Carl Ferdinand Meyer in which the sugges- 
tion of a boat come to rest on a lake and 
gently rocking is suffused with the melan- 
choly of the singer who has rested his oars 
and lets them drip while he thinks of past 
and future. Then a jaunty Sower’s Song 
(Sderspruch) and then a resigned prison 
monologue, also to my ear, Wolfian. Zorn 
(“Wrath’’) is a bitter, fast-moving apos- 
trophe. There follows the desolate An die 
Mark (‘‘At the frontier’’) with its evocation 
of pine and lake, ending, “‘this is my home, 
I am a child of this land’? which Fischer- 
Dieskau does most beautifully. Perhaps the 
jewel of the collection is Eichendorff’s Zum 
Abschied meiner Tochter (““On the departure 
of my daughter’’), an extraordinarily touch- 
ing romantic song, where the father watches 
the departing carriage suddenly gathering 
speed as it gains the open country which 
wrings from him a last cry of farewell. The 
last song of all is Tragische (““Tragic’’) only 
ironically, being about a pigtail which 
obstinately always hung behind! 

The words of the poems are printed 
in German only, alas, on the back of 
the sleeve. The recital, for itself and as a 
souvenir of this baritone’s art, should 
strongly recommend itself. It is my experi- 
ence that the songs, even if all unknown to 
you, will soon catch your memory. 

H.-W. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 
Purcell. Jehova, quam multi sunt 
hostes mei. Blow. My God, my God, 
look upon me; O pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem. Wise. The ways of Zion 
do mourn. Boyce. O where shall 
wisdom be found. Greene. Lord, let 
me know my end. Battishill. O Lord, 
look down from Heaven. Croft. God 
is gone up with a merry noise. Choir 
of Salisbury Cathedral with Roger 
Stalman (bass) and Richard Lloyd 
(organ) directed by Christopher 
Dearnley. Argo @ RG247: © ZRG 
5247 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Amateurs of the English cathedral 
tradition will need no urging to get this 
record, which brings together so many old 
favourites from the post-Restoration reper- 
tory. Others, however, had probably better 
be warned that the Salisbury Cathedral 
choir’s performances also belong very much 
to that tradition. The treble tone is 
markedly of the “‘English choirboy”’ variety. 

To some it will doubtless sound chaste and 

spiritual, but I personally find it unneces- 

sarily pale and breathy. The alto quality 
is not particularly well focused either, but 
the tenors and basses, on the other hand, are 
well above the average to be found in our 
impoverished cathedral choirs today. More 
serious, however, than any deficiencies in 
actual tone-colour is a certain recurrent 
lack of rhythmic vitality in these perform- 
ances. It would not be true to say that there 
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was no genuinely vigorous singing on the 
disc; there is some to be heard in Battishill’s 
O Lord, look down from Heaven, for instance. 
But what I do miss rather generally is a 
sense of firmly shaped melodic lines— 
shaped, that is, with regard to their 
harmonic function. The earliest pieces, 
which are also the most adventurous 
harmonically, are the worst sufferers, of 
course, and I must admit that Purcell’s fine 
motet Fehova, quam multi sunt hostes (of 
which no other LP recording is available) 
proved something of a disappointment. 
Elsewhere, too, the lack of meaning given 
to the words results in an almost comic 
understatement—listen to the beginning of 
O pray for the peace of Jerusalem, for instance. 
But David Johnston, Roger Stalman and 
Graham Sorrell bring an exemplary clarity 
of diction and liveliness of phrasing to their 
tenor and bass “verses”, and Richard 
Lloyd gets some delightful sounds out of the 
little Snetzler chamber organ which is used 
to accompany the choir. All in all this disc 
fairly represents the good qualities of our 
cathedral tradition as well as some of its 
weaknesses. The stereo version of this disc 
has not yet been received for review. 


OPERATIC 


DONIZETTI. Il Campanello—complete. 
Serafina Clara Scarangella (sop.) 
Madama Rosa Miti Truccato Pace (m.-sop.) 
Don Annibale Pistacchio 

Sesto Bruscantini (bass) 
Enrico Renato Capecchi (bar.) 
Spiridione Angelo Mercuriali (ten.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin 
(Chorus Master: Bruno Erminero) 
conducted by Alfredo Simonetto. 
Cetra @ LPC50027 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s; 9d. P-T.). 

This recording is at least ten years old, 
and sounds it. It is a spirited but unpolished 
performance. And yet—as Mendelssohn 
said when he heard La Figlia del Reggimento 
being run down—‘‘Well, I don’t know. I 
am afraid I like it—it is so merry’. The 
soprano has an acute, acid little voice; but 
there is only one duet and the introduction 
to the final trio for her to spoil. Most of the 
music is carried by the buffo, Sesto Bruscan- 
tini, who is very good as the Apothecary, 
and by Renato Capecchi, who pops up in 
different disguises throughout Don Anni- 
bale’s wedding night, to ensure that the old 
man cannot join his bride (whom Enrico 
loves). Capecchi has ideas and a certain 
dash, though he tends to spoil his perform- 
ance by overdoing things. The orchestra is 
also very important: J/ Campanello is filled 
with the happiest melodies, waltzes, a galop, 
and long sunny tunes through which patter- 
narration is threaded. Much of it is the very 
best Donizetti, on an Elisir level of invention. 

Listeners’ pleasure will perhaps be in- 
creased when they know that Enrico’s little 
snatch of song in the first scene, when he 
gives a sort of one-man opera performance 
(‘‘Assisa a pie’ d’un gelso’’), is a quotation of 
the Willow Song from Rossini’s Otello, and 
that in the second scene, when he turns up 
as a singer and tries out the effect of Don 
Annibale’s throat-pastilles, he does so with 
the Barcarolle that Donizetti had composed 
for Ivanov in Marino Faliero at the Théatre 
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Italien the previous year (the gondolier’s 
song which opens Act 2, dropped from A to 
E flat). There is probably a third quotation, 
the gay Brindisi which Enrico announces as 
the latest hit-tune from Milan; but this one 
I cannot place. There are also two delightful 
Rossini crescendos to close baritone/buffo 
duets; and some pages, in the Serafina/ 
Enrico duet, which most strikingly anticipate 
La Traviata. 

But—a big but—I fear that the opera 
may not seem more than some pretty tunes 
separated by too much recitative, unless you 
get hold of (and can understand) the 
libretto, published by Ricordi. Or unless 
Cetra produce an Italian/English text-book. 

A.P. 


DONIZETTI. L’Elisir d’amore—com- 
plete. 
Adina Alda Noni (sop.) 
Nemorino Cesare Valletti (ten.) 
Belcore Afro Poli (bar.) 
Dulcamara Sesto Bruscantini (bass) 
Giannetta Bruna Rizzoli (sop.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana conducted 
by Gianandrea Gavazzeni. Cetra 
@ OLPC1235/1-3 (three 12 in., 56s. 
plus 18s. 3d. P.T.). 


Molinari-Pradelli 
Serafin 


(3/56) @ LXT5155-7 
(10/59) @ 33CX1649-50: © SAX2298-9 
At present there are only two listed LP 
versions of this delightful uncomplicated and 
ever popular opera. A Decca version has 
di Stefano, Gueden and Corena as the 
doctor: and Columbia has Alva, Carteri, 
Panerai as the soldier and Taddei as the 
doctor. Both are pleasing but so is this 
Cetra issue, though it is not by any means 
a new recording and dates, like so many 
Cetras now available, from a_ post-war 
radio heyday. Noni is charming; Valletti 
most ingratiating and never stretched be- 
yond limits (as in the recent Barber from 
R.C.A.). Bruscantini’s Doctor is tasteful and 
witty, and Poli though not a very engaging 
actor, as Sergeant Belcore, does well enough. 
The conducting is idiomatic. The chorus 
and the thin-sounding little soubrette, 
Giannetta, are perfectly acceptable. It is 
the sort of opera where you want the four 
principals to be very good at their job and 
the rest to be involved but unobtrusive. 
The conductor gets happy results through- 
out. It would be misleading to suggest that 
the recording is rich or pungent—but does 
that much matter with this particular opera ? 
I think not. If you are contemplating buying 
The Elixir (as did Nemorino himself) you 
will also think about the price. This Cetra 
version has efficient simplicity to recommend 
it, beside the ‘‘auld lang syne’’ aspect of 
some names in the cast. P.H.-W. 
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GIORDANO. Andrea Chénier—excerpts. 
Andrea Chénier José Soler (ten.) 
Maddalena di Coigny Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
Gérard Ugo Savarese (bar.) 
Roucher Giuliano Ferrein (bass) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, 
conducted by Arturo Basile. Cetra 
@ OLPC50169 (12 in., 18s. 8d. plus 
6s. 1d. P.T.). The item marked ¢ below 
is also available on OLPC50178 (1/59). 


Excerpts: O Pastorello; Credo ad una possanza 
arcana; Io non ho amato ancor;' Eravate 
possente . . . Ora soave; Nemico della patria; 
La mamma morta; Si, fui soldato; Come un bel 
di di Maggio; Vicino a te ... La nostra mortef. 


The best excerpt in the list is Tebaldi’s 
*‘La Mamma Morta”’ which goes with more 
of a swing than the later (and better- 
recorded) version where she is partnered on 
Decca by del Monaco. ‘There is good, 
strong, declamatory and impassioned singing 
from the three principals. The recording is 
dry and that seems to me a drawback for an 
opera which, if not luscious is surely not 
much else. I think that the old Gigli- 
Caniglia version on H.M.V. is still the one 
to hunt down; and it may be that you 
prefer Soler’s style to that of del Monaco 
who is pretty stiff in the Decca version. 
Anyhow, it is worth keeping in mind as an 
inexpensive highlight. P.H.-W. 


LEONCAVALLO. 


Canio 


Pagliacci—complete. 
Carlo Bergonzi (ten.) 


Tonio Carlo Tagliabue (bar.) 
Beppe Salvatore di Tommaso (ten.) 
Nedda Carla Gavazzi (sop.) 
Silvio Marcello Rossi (bar.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana conducted 
by Alfredo Simonetto. 


MASCAGNI. Cavalleria Rusticana— 


complete. 

Turiddu Achille Braschi (ten.) 
Santuzza Giulietta Simionato (m.-sop.) 
Lucia Liliana Pellegrino (cont.) 
Alfio Carlo Tagliabue (bar.) 
Lola Fernanda Cadoni (m.-sop.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
Turin Radio conducted by Arturo 
Basile. Cetra @Q OLPC1238/1-3 
(three 12 in., 56s. plus 18s. 3d. P.T.). 
Not by any means new, though not 
expensive either. But considering the 
numbers of Cavs and Pags on the market and 
the relative lack of distinction in all of them, 
it is only fair to keep this version in mind, 
though the levels are low and the recording 
rather dry and flat. Simionato has just done 
Santuzza again for Decca. Here she sounds 
well, too, very proud and passionate. Her 
Turiddu is no weakling either; Tagliabue 
was in the days cf this recording quite a 
number too: an Alfio who indeed might 
nip off your ear, too, as he does Turiddu’s. 
In short, it is quite an exciting performance. 
The Pagliacci shows us Carlo Bergonzi at 
an earlier stage (he is now up in the top 
Decca squadron, heard with the top-flight 
Butterflies and Mimi’s and seen in the 
glossy ad. photos of rehearsals with the best 
in the field). He is a good Canio though 
here only one of the willing horse kind 
rather than as yet a positive artist. For me 
the interest is Carla Gavazzi who seems to 
have missed coming to Britain at all. She 
has a slight quick quaver in her voice which 
may irritate some people but I have always 
found her rather a specially appealing 
singer in the lirico spinto bracket: her 
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Adriana Lecouvreur (also available in a Cetra 
recording rather weak in sheer engineering 
mechanics, and reviewed last month) is one 
which stays in the mind. I find her an 
attractive Nedda. She sounds as if she really 
thought the ballatella the most beautiful 
song ever invented: which, one must admit, 
is the right spirit. Here again is an accept- 
able recording of a post-war broadcast 
which was admired. P.H.-W. 


MOZART. Le Nozze di Figaro—com- 


plete. 

The Count Eberhard Wachter (bar.) 
The Countess Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop.) 
Cherubino Fiorenza Cossotto (m.-sop.) 
Figaro Giuseppe Taddei (bar.) 
Susanna Anna Moffo (sop.) 
Marcellina Dora Gatta (sop.) 
Bartolo Ivo Vinco (bass) 


Don Basilio and Don Curzio 
Renato Ercolani (ten.) 


Antonio Piero Cappuccilli (bass) 
Barbarina Elisabetta Fusco (sop.) 
First Girl Gillian Spencer (sop.) 


Second Girl Diana Gillingham (sop.) 
With the Philharmonia Orchestra 
and Chorus (Chorus-Master: Roberto 
Benaglio) conducted by Carlo Maria 
Giulini (with Heinrich Schmidt, harp- 
sichord) Columbia @ 33CX1732-5: © 


SAX2381-4 (four 12 in., 120s. plus 

39s. P.T.). 

eg (10/52) @ 33CX1007-9 
eib 


er 
(11/55) @ LXT5088-91: (3/59) @ SXL2087-90 
Gui (1/56) @ ALPS1312-5: (11/59) @ ASD274-7 
Leinsdorf (10/60) @ RE25009-12: @ SER4508-11 
Statistics, we are often told, are notorious 
liars. So, I think, are metronomes. There 
would seem to be no scientific, objective way 
of assessing the rightness of conducting this 
enchanting opera. Arguments could go on 


for ever. Make an analogy in the field of 


ballet—and the choice is not inept since it 
is precisely the “dancing”? quality which 
one admired so much in the handling of a 
Beecham or a Kleiber: two _ ballerinas, 
second subjects, are poised each side of the 
stage in some old-fashioned piece like 
Coppélia, and at a given musical phrase must 
deploy leg and arm in extended arabesque. 
Each does it, demonstrably, ‘“‘in time’’, yet 
one does it as if it were as natural as a 
flower opening: the other does it, not 
wrongly, possibly even more exactly, yet 
with an effect which is slightly self-conscious. 
I find it difficult to put into words what I 
miss now and again in the Mozartean 
conducting of Signor Giulini. He accom- 
panies faultlessly. He has the whole per- 
spective of the work well in focus, he gets 
from a splendid cast and a superb orchestral 
instrument notably well finished and 
stylish performances and yet one is a trifle 
fidgeted here and there. Too fast? Or 
was it that it didn’t flow naturally, didn’t 
dance? You try the passage again (or rather 
I do): something a fraction too rigid in the 
handling keeps me from my “natural’’ 
enjoyment of the music. And yet at 
moments where expansion is imperative—as 
at the Countess’s last forgiveness it is not 
withheld. 

Possibly these things are entirely sub- 
jective; but I owe it to readers to try to put 
my position, because in many ways this 
recording makes demands on the attention 
of every one loving Mozart’s comedy (as 
Tevey called it, probably the most purely 
enioyable of all operas). Londoners will 
recall that it was given, as a concert, after 
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the recording sessions. It is of exemplary 
clarity as a recording. The enunciation of 
the words is in itself remarkable. When one 
thinks what passed as little as eight or nine 
years ago in this respect, one may feel that 
on the matter of diction alone the new issue 
sets a standard. I think that the presence of 
an Italian Figaro (Taddei) is of importance: 
he leavens the lump, if one may so put it, 
with his fleet, perfectly natural-sounding 
delivery of the text, forward in the mouth 
yet not exaggerated and perfectly settled on 
the vocal line. If he is not the most mer- 
curial-sounding Figaro he is a very efficient 
one, and actor enough to make all the 
points, agreeably if not with superlative 
charm. His lord and master, Count 
Almaviva in maturity, must certainly sound 
a formidable representative of the ancien 
régime, or the point of the subversive comedy 
is lost. But much though I admire Eberhard 
Wachter I think he overdoes the bluster: 
especially vis @ vis his countess, where 
imperious sternness would be the better 
note. All the same the two baritones here 
I think make a better adjusted pair from 
the point of view of characterisation than 
they did as man and master in Don Giovanni. 

As a rule I would say that a Marriage of 
Figaro depends most of all, in the theatre at 
least, on its Susanna. Anna Moffo plays 
second fiddle to Mme Schwarzkopf here, 
who is very splendidly in command of 
everyone and everything and whose two 
solos are most beautifully done—the lamen- 
tations which precede the second (‘‘Dove 
sono’’) stir the heart. Not, certainly, that 
Anna Moffo fails to make the role attractive, 
but I do not find her quite so persuasive as 
Graziella Sciutti on the Glyndebourne set 
(under Gui—there’s ‘“‘dancing” for you!). 
Still in test places she is satisfying; in her 
solos which are musicianly and full, not 
‘*pecked at’’ and in her blending with others 
in, say, the letter duet (“Sul aria’’). 
Cossotto has a warm contralto-like timbre 
but also enough “‘fibre’’ in the tone for her 
to sound a convincing, wilful boy; and her 
contribution is vivid without being over- 
done. Dora Gatta gets her tongue round 
Marcellina, and Ivo Vinco is a steady sort 
of Bartolo but not ideally lively. There is 
no failure in a cast which is more than 
adequate, and all manner of fine detail pays 
off—in “placing’’, in the hide-and-seek of 
the garden act and comings and goings—all 
this more evident in stereo than in mono, 
which however gives a slightly more 
flattering idea of the voices as such. 

To sum up, a beautiful piece of recording 
and as a performance superior to the R.C.A. 
version under Leinsdorf, but in the total 
conduct of the famous piece not quite as 
smiling as some still extant: but if you are 
contemplating a new Figaro this is the one 
to consider. It gives hours of pleasure. 

P.H.-W. 
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MASSENET. Werther—complete. 


Le Bailli Giuliano Ferrein (bass) 
Schmidt Tommaso Soley (ten.) 
Johann Pier Luigi Latinucci (bar.) 
Sophie Vittoria Neviani (sop.) 
Charlotte Pia Tassinari (sop.) 
Werther Ferruccio Tagliavini (ten.) 
Albert Marcello Curtis (bar.) 


With the Orchestra of Radiotelevis- 
ione Italiana and a Children’s Choir 
conducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli. Cetra Q@Q LPC1245/1-3 
(three 12 in., 90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). 

A thousand pities the recording is not 
better, because the Werther situation in the 
catalogues is parlous. We won’t split hairs 
about the merits of the work: I shall simply 
say that I think them considerable, and that 
the first act and the third are most attractive 
and brilliantly conceived scenes of opera, 
moving at exactly the right dramatic speed 
(something some opera composers never 
learn at all). 

Pia Tassinari makes a really beautiful 
Charlotte, singing in quite decent French 
(not matched everywhere, the sister Sophie 
being deficient in this as in all other ways, 
miles behind, say, Miss Studholme at the 
Wells). The singers are too near the micro- 
phone, but the recording is still strangely 
pale. Tagliavini sang the part much better 
than this in the flesh. One just gets the feel 
of the close of the first act; in act three, 
Charlotte’s letter reading scene, the ex- 
changes between the sisters and “Les 
Larmes’”’ on side four are all agreeable, and 
the more to be considered worth having as 
other examples available in England are 
scarce or non-existent. For instance, the 
Irma Kolassi and Raoul Jobin extracts from 
this act omit the Sophie music and “Les 
Larmes’’, and leap from the letter-scene to 
the prayer and arrival of Werther, to sing 
‘Pourquoi me reveiller?’’. 

A good cast (say di Stefano, Rita Gorr 
and Anna Moffo) and really effective 
recording would, I am sure, put the opera 
back into favour comparable with that of 
Manon. I don’t honestly think the present 
set could do that, it is simply not good 
enough as sound. But people who like the 
music may be able to put up with a lot. The 
operative sides are two, four and five. Side 
four wavers in pitch. P.H-W. 


RAVEL. L’Enfant et les Sortiléges— 


complete. 
The Child 


Francoise Ogéas (sop.) 
The Mother: 


The China Cup: The Dragon-Fly 
Jeanine Collard leat. » 
The Shepherdess: The She Cat: The Squirrel: 

A Shepherd Jeanne Berbié (sop.) 
The Fire: The Princess: The Owl: 

The Nightingale Sylvaine Gilma ae 
The Bat: A Shepherdess Colette Herzog (sop.) 
The Armchair: A Tree Heinz Rehfuss (bar.) 
The Clock: The Tom -,, 

Camille — (bar.) 
Little Old Man: The F 
a p Michel Sénéchal (ten.) 
With the Paris National Orchestra 
and Choir and Maitrise of Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise conducted by 
Lorin Maazel. D.G.G. @ LPM18675: 
© SLPM138675 (12 in., 30s. plus 
Ga; Sek. PIE:). 
Ansermet 
(6/55) © LXT5019: (7/60) © SXL2212: 

This is a superlative piece of recording; 
but a previous Decca recording, newly 
reissued in stereo last year and reviewed by 
A.R. in July, is not at all negligible; and if 
you possess it already you may feel that the 
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new performance is not all that superior; 
in fact the probability is that you will have 
grown into liking by habit the earlier 
interpretation of this and that minor role. 
All the same there is no blinking the 
excellence of this new D.G.G. issue of a 
Parisian performance which is a mosaic of 
delicious contributions from orchestra and 
performers in a work which is ideal for 
home listening (and which is surely un- 
stageable ?). 

I found I was able to arrive at exceptional 
clarity with the new stereo version, which 
seemed to stand out in the air on its own! 
Also, I got at first hearing, without benefit 
of text, every syllable of every word (the 
text, by the way, is available in a multi- 
lingual libretto). 

How does one translate the title? <A 
paraphrase is best perhaps: “‘the bad child’s 
book of homely magic’’, or some such. The 
Germans say “Das Kind and der Zauber- 
spuk’”’ (magical phantom); but that doesn’t 
quite do it. Nor can one imagine anyone 
but Colette and Ravel in collaboration 
producing the particular grave charm of 
this fantasy (unless it were Britten, but then 
with which librettist?). Colette’s whole 
pantheistic attitude to animals and “‘things”’ 
is here and Ravel’s response to it, if witty, 
is still full of reverence. The bad boy who 
won’t do his prep is scolded by mamma 
and throws a tantrum, smashing cups and 
saucers and venting human spite on far- 
from-dumb creatures, who proceed to hit 
back. (Where, one wonders, in what strange 
low-life encounter, did Colette equip her- 
self, at one point, with the argot of British 
pugilistt—and how out-of-date is it? “I 
marmalade you . . .”” must go back to the 
nineties, surely ?) 

Ansermet’s authority in interpretation of 
this work is not easily challenged, but Lorin 
Maazel shows great tact and feeling, and 
the beauty of the recording as a whole, at 
once pungent and delicate, would make me 
incline to this version if I were starting 
afresh. The work is, anyhow, a gem. 

P.H.-W. 


TAGORE. Shyama—Parts 1-12. With 
Kanika Banerjee, Tarun Banerjee, 
Sumitra Sen, Banani Ghosh, 
Hemanta Mukherjee, Chinmoy 
Chatterjee, Purabi Mukherjee, 
Alpana Roy, Santosh Sen Gupta. 
With spoken introduction by Yehudi 
Menuhin. Recorded to mark the 
Tagore centenary, in co-operation with 
Visva Bharati (Society) Music Board. 
H.M.V. @ ALP1855 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Indian films are by no means unfamiliar 
to metropolitan audiences, and some of the 
more conscientious connoisseurs may even 
have witnessed a Chinese opera. It is 
doubtful however whether one could find 
many westerners who know what an Indian 
opera is like. The present disc, issued to 


mark the centenary of Tagore’s birth, gives 
us the sound in all its variety and richness; 
vision is left to the imagination. 

Tagore, famous as poet and philosopher, 
painter and pedagogue, was also an un- 
tiring musician. He is said to have written 
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well over 3,000 songs, and these ranged 
from simple community songs to operas like 
Shyama: like the medieval troubadour who 
said that “‘verse without song is like a mill 
without water”, Tagore asserted that his 
poems “‘without their music are like butter- 
flies without wings’’. He did not long remain 
content with composing or improvising in 
the traditional style, but began to invent 
and codify his own, which came to be known 
as ‘“‘Rabindra-Sangeet’? (Tagore-Music). 
Eventually this musical system was accepted 
and recognised as a worthy contribution to 
Indian musical art, for Tagore had com- 
bined a healthy respect for the past with a 
practical outlook on the present, weeding 
out the irrelevant, repetitive, or purely 
virtuosic features which creep into every 
musical system the world has known. From 
time to time in Western music there has 
come a cleansing, purifying agent of this 
kind: Dufay and Dunstable in the early 
fifteenth century, who rejected the blind 
alley techniques of the mannerists; Caccini 
and Monteverdi in the early seventeenth 
century, who reacted against the over- 
complex polyphony of their immediate 
predecessors. Like these geniuses, Tagore 
united simplicity with a direct kind of 
emotional power which never fails to hold 
the listener enthralled, and if he can acquire 
(in the Western world) a taste for Dufay 
and Monteverdi, he will not find it too 
difficult to appreciate this Indian opera. 

Carefully selected excerpts are presented 
here, with a fine cast of singers and instru- 
mentalists evidently thoroughly familiar 
with the Tagore style. The free use of 
India’s classical raga system, linked with 
rhythmic elements many of which are again 
part of Tagore’s trend towards the direct and 
practical, is here coloured by a wonderful 
array of instruments—veena, esraj, sarangi, 
sitar, tamboura, khol and dholak. Unlike 
a western ‘“‘opera-orchestra”’ they do not 
fight the voice nor do they sustain it; they 
play along with it most of the time in a kind 
of elaborate heterophony, following the 
vocal line yet decorating it according to the 
capabilities and techniques of each indi- 
vidual instrument. The effect may not at 
first be acceptable to harmony-conditioned 
people like ourselves, yet we would do well 
to remember that much of our medieval 
secular music was similarly organised, the 
instruments surrounding the melody with 
an ornamental halo which added interest 
and colour without obscuring the line. 

The plot of Shyama is a tragic one, derived 
from an ancient Buddhist legend, universal 
in appeal but typically Indian in its setting. 
Shyama is a beautiful dancer who falls in 
love with a wandering merchant named 
Vajrasen. He is accused of stealing the 
crown jewels and sentenced to death, but 
an admirer of Shyama confesses to the 
deed in order to please her. This admirer, 
Uttiya, is duly sentenced to death in place 
of Vajrasen, and although Shyama’s con- 
science forces her to intervene, she: does so 
too late and Uttiya is hanged. Vajrasen 
knows nothing of the reasons for his release, 
but eventually Shyama tells him, and his 
love for her changes to horror and revulsion. 
He leaves her and refuses to be persuaded 
that a reconciliation is possible. 
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The music reflects, for the initiated, the 
changing moods of the story, and the skill 
of the singers enhances Tagore’s com- 
position to the extent of making it well-nigh 
intelligible even for a newcomer to Eastern 
music. As Yehudi Menuhin says in his 
sincere and beautifully spoken introduction, 
“Tagore may communicate to us something 
of the humanist inspiration which led him 
to such vast works and great deeds.”’ 

D.S. 


WEILL The Threepenny Opera— 
complete. 
Streetsinger 
Mr. Peachum 


Mrs. Peachum 
Macheath 


Wolfgang Neuss 

Willy Trenck-Trebitsch 

Trude Hesterberg 

Erich Schellow 

olly Johanna von Koczian 

Tiger Brown Wolfgang Cruner 

7 Lotte Lenya 
uc 


Inge Wolffbe 
Four Gangsters ¢ Saas 


Kurt Hellwig, Paul Otto Kuster, 

Josef Hausmann, Martin Hoeppner 

With members of the Dance Orchestras 
of Radio Free Berlin and Giinther- 
Arndt Choir conducted by Wilhelm 


Bruckner-Riiggeberg. Philips @ 
ABL3361-2 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
19s, 6d.°P:T.). 


The Threepenny Opera opens the cycle 
(1928-33) which continued with Mahagonny, 
then Die Biirgschaft, and closed on The Seven 
Deadly Sins: moral works, wonderful works, 
works to be enjoyed, to be admired—and to 
set one thinking. When reviewing the 
Philips set of Mahagonny in these columns 
(if any reader hasn’t heard that opera yet, 
let him hasten to do so) I tried to suggest in 
how many different ways it could enthral 
one. So can Die Dreigroschenoper. First, it is 
composed with a genius compounded of 
skill, technical mastery, melodic inspiration 
—and that indefinable ability to write just 
the right notes for the right voices and 
instruments which creates music that strikes 
home unerringly. Second, it is relevafit to 
life, to our life. Music is not necessarily any 
the better for it—but this gives our appreci- 
ation of it a special dimension. How can 
I explain this? Let me suggest that while 
Fidelio, of course, remains relevant in a 
noble, general way, it “applies”? today to 
countries like Spain and Hungary and 
South Africa—while so long as we live and 
are governed by self-interest, Die Dreigro- 
schenoper ‘applies’ directly. Discount this 
factor if you like, to keep music apart from 
life: there are plenty more. Third, it is 
tremendously enjoyable music, even when 
the bite is ignored, or taken out of it (as, for 
example, in Bobby Darin’s record of ‘‘Mack 
the Knife’). Fourth, Brecht’s libretto is 
brilliant. Fifth, this is a stunning perform- 
ance, and a very, very good recording. 
Sixth ... but I could go on and one: it is 
easier to say buy the set, and listen to it. 
This is one of the few opera sets which, when 
I had finished playing it, I went back to the 
beginning of it again, to hear it all once 
more. 

The plot is The Beggar’s Opera, but with 
the lyrics rewritten by Bert Brecht in the 
Berlin of 1928, and the action moved 
forward to Hanoverian Soho. The savagery 
of Gay’s satire on Walpole’s government 
and on the monarchy can now only be 
appreciated by an effort of historical 
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imagination; The Beggar’s Opera today is 
usually something Austinishly, Playfairishly 
pretty. But the Brecht-Weill version has lost 
none of its bite and the extraordinary thing 
is that it combines this—as did the original 
Beggar’s Opera—with charm. So there are 
not right and wrong reasons for enjoying it, 
but just several reasons, and you can accept 
as many of them as you like. 

The mixture of fierceness and charm 
shows itself most clearly in the parodies of 
religious music, of which there are several: 
Weill uses them with devastating accuracy; 
in depicting hypocrisy by the very fibre of 
a musical phrase he leaves the V.W. of Fob 
at the starting-post. —The Overture, a neo- 
classical movement of unerring skill, shows 
from the start his technical mastery. Then 
the Street-Singer sings “Mack the Knife’, 
and makes it blood-curdling. The cast—as 
Brecht and Weill intended—are not opera 
singers, but actors who can point words, 
and pitch them well enough to get the 
music.across. The Peachum of Willy Trenk- 
Trebitsch is brilliant. Mrs. Peachum, Trude 
Hesterberg, has a strong, deep, bulldog 
voice of character, and she makes no bones 
about delivering her part as a baritone, an 
octave lower, going into unison, not octaves, 
with her husband in the duets. Johanna 
von Koczian, the Polly, is a charmer, a 
light soprano and diseuse who puts her 
numbers over in the prettiest way, with 
much feeling for pointing a phrase. Then 
there is Lotte Lenya, an inimitable Jenny. 
These are the outstanding performers; but 
the others are all extremely good. The 
performance, made in six days in Berlin, in 
1958, was supervised by Lenya, and one 
has no doubt that she inspired them to find 
this fascinating sense of style. The band 
(two saxophones doubling flute, clarinets, 
bassoon; trombones; two trumpets; banjo 
doubling ’cello and guitar; percussion; 
harmonium; and piano-conductor) plays 
with expertise. The recording has liveliness, 
immediacy, excellent balance, and is so 
distortion-free and silent-surfaced that it 
can be played “‘level’’ and loud. 

Mahagonny is an opera; Dreigroschenoper 
is a ballad opera, and on these records (four 
short sides) we have only the “‘ballads’’, not 
the spoken dialogue. (There is a good deal 
more music in the printed vocal score, 
published by Universal, which seems to 
have been cut on Bowdler principles: Mrs. 
Peachum’s Ballad of Sexual Dependency, 
for example, is missing from the score, and 
so are verses describing things it would be 
indelicate to mention in these pages.) 
There is a libretto with a first-rate trans- 
lation; a good synopsis of the full action 
and an excellent essay by David Drew. 
Once again, one feels it high time Joan 
Littlewood and Sadler’s Wells got together, 
to instate one of our century’s most 
important opera-composers in the London 
repertory. A.P. 
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JUSSI BJOERLING. Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo): “Vesti la giubba”’ 
(recorded 1933). Tosca (Puccini): 
“Recondita armonia’” (r. 1933); 
“E lucevan le stelle’? (r. 1933). 
Rigoletto (Verdi): ‘La donna é 
mobile” (r. 1933). La Fanciulla 
del West (Puccini): ‘“‘Ch’ella mi creda 
libero” (r. 1935). Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni): Siciliana (r. 


1934). Il Trovatore (Verdi): “Di 
quella pira”’ (r. 1934). Serenata 
(Toselli—r. 1930). Carmela (de 


Curtis—r. 1931). Tanti’s Serenade 
(Italian Folksong—r. 1931). Wish 
me goodnight. (Ray—r. 1931). Be 
mine (Ball—r. 1931). Nar jag 
for mig sjailv i mérka skogen gir 
(Berger—r. 1931). Bland skogens 
héga furustammar (Berger—r. 1930). 
Manner du_ Sverige (Wide—r. 
1938). Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with 
orchestra conducted by Nils Grevillius. 
H.M.V. @ SCLP1008 (12 in., 34s. 
plus 11s. ld. P.T.). All works are sung 
in Swedish and have appeared previ- 
ously only in the Swedish Catalogue. 
Available to special order only through 
H.M.V. dealers. 

Few tenors have been quite so consistent 
over their whole career as Bjérling. There 
is nothing like the development and change 
in tone-colour which marked the various 
stages of Caruso’s career for example (an 
extreme case) and these Swedish perform- 
ances of the early thirties show the young 
tenor fully mature. They could well have 
come from 25 years later. “Vesti la giubba’”’ 
(or “Skratta Pajazzo”’ as the improbable 
Swedish version has it) is wonderfully long- 
breathed but without histrionics at the end 
and nothing like a sob. If there is any sub- 
stantial difference between the “‘E lucevan’”’ 
(“Det Sk6na Star att Finna’’) here and the 
one he made three or four years later in 
Italian, it is the result of the different 
language. The Italian version sounds softer, 
more idiomatic, where the hard consonants 
of the Swedish translation chatter at us. 

“Recondita armonia”’ is also fresh- 
sounding but a little stiff, and the Siciliana 
from Cavalleria Rusticana is belted out in 
really too straightforward a style. Yet “La 
donna é mobile’’ has a delicious lift to it 
with wonderfully bright and forward tone. 
It is noticeable, too, that at this period 
Bjérling had less of the tendency to sharpen 
on top notes which he acquired later. 
(Compare this “‘Ch’ella mi creda’’ with the 
1937 one.) 

One unexpected point is that there is 
nothing higher than top B flat in these arias. 
What about “Di quella pira’’, you may ask? 
One hardly dares to whisper it but that is 
transposed down a whole tone into B flat. 


The ‘“‘pop’’ songs on the reverse are all 
freshly and intelligently done but the effect 
is hardly engaging. The main trouble, I 
think, is the fact that Bjérling changes his 
tone-colour so little. One thinks what Gigli 
or Schipa would have done with such 
ephemeral material. The first Peterson song 
is a sort of Swedish Bless this House, and the 
final number an equally Nordic Land of 
Hope and Glory with a much less good tune. 
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The recordings are astonishingly good 
for their age, and are very well transferred. 
Maybe I have niggled too much about this 
issue, but then Bjérling was one of the really 
great tenors of our age, and this disc 
certainly helps one to appreciate his 
achievement. 


JOAN HAMMOND/CHARLES CRAIG. 
La Bohéme (Puccini): “Your tiny 
hand is frozen!” ‘Yes, they call me 
Mimi”; ‘‘Lovely maid in the moon- 
light”. Tosca (Puccini): ‘Mario! 
Mario! Mario!”. Madam Butterfly 
(Puccini): “Ah, love me a little’’. 
Faust (Gounod): ‘The hour is late!” 
Aida (Verdi): “I see thee again, my 


sweet Aida’’. Joan ond 
(soprano), Charles Craig (tenor), 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Vilem Tausky. H.M.V. 
@ ALP1805: © ASD384 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Advocates of opera in English should give 
a whoop of delight at this issue. Recorded 
opera in English on the rare occasions when 
we have had it in recent years has almost 
always lacked what I tan only describe as 
“star quality”. Even the excellent Sadler’s 
Wells issues have been very much team 
efforts and have consequently, almost by 
definition, been deficient in this “star 
quality”. Hammond and Craig on this 
disc certainly have it (as Craig indeed had 
in his “Fame in a Night”’ recital, there not 
in English). Whatever the incidental faults, 
there is power and confidence in these 
performances which make them competitive 
with comparable recitals in any language. 

Craig indeed is a match for any current 
Italian tenor. Occasionally as in parts of the 
Tosca love duet I feel the tone colour could 
be varied more, but there is no lack of 
variety in sheer dynamic and above all 
Craig never rides roughshod over the 
musical needs of these duets. “Your tiny 
hand is frozen’ is just as expressive in 
English as it was in Italian—the opening 
marked by an unusual light tone that Craig 
tends to avoid elsewhere—and another 
example of beautifully controlled soft singing 
comes from Hammond as well as Craig in 
the middle of the Faust duet on their long- 
sustained thirds which I remember in 
Caruso and Farrar’s ancient version sounded 
very funny indeed. 

But if Craig in this disc certainly reinforces 
the impressions he made with his solo 
recital disc. Hammond is in every way a 
worthy partner. This is a voice which I 
have long felt has not been exploited as it 
should—and would have been anywhere 
else in the world. On this record there are 
still some of the old faults—gustiness on top 
notes, the ‘“‘mouthing” of dialogue and the 
absence of anything like a true Italian chest 
register—but there is far greater sense of 
control, of mastery even than sometimes 
with this singer. 

The funny old translations are still used. 
Hammond is at her least impressive when 
in a strangely unvoiced tone at the beginning 
of the Aida Nile duet she commands 
‘**Advance not! Go now! What thoughts 
are thine?” and it is rather a Victorian 
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Tosca who is revealed at the very end of the 
long love duet with “‘Why, ’tis truly dis- 
graceful! My hair is quite dishevelled!”’ 

But opera-in-English enthusiasts will not 
worry about that, for at least the words are 
clear. With such generous extracts it is 
perhaps unfair to complain that both in 
mono and stereo volume is rather below 
normal. Otherwise the recording is warm, 
tending to favour the voices but not unduly. 
The stereo version is marginally more 
spacious. 


ANNA MOFFO. Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Donizetti): “Il dolce suono... Ardon 
gl’incensi”. Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Rossini): ‘‘Una voce poco fa.... Io 
sono docile’. I Puritani (Bellini): 
“Qui la voce’; ‘‘Vien diletto’. La 
Sonnambula (Bellini): “Ah! non 
credea mirarti.... Ah! non giunge’’. 
oo (Verdi): ‘‘Gualtier Maldé 

. caro nome’’. La Traviata (Verdi) : 

Ah, fors’ é lui’’; 
aeente libera’’. Anna Moffo 
(soprano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Colin Davis. Columbia 
@ 33CX1728: © SAX2376 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). A leaflet giving 
text and translations is available with 
this record. 

Do all sopranos have to go through the 
same hoops? I genuinely seek information. 
Perhaps, people being as conservative as 
they are, a list of less hackneyed pieces 
would simply put off, rather than coax on 
the prospective buyer. But must we always 
therefore get the same six or seven test 
pieces? Anna Moffo is a most musicianly 
singer—listen to her in the complete new 
Figaro, as Musetta in La Bohéme, and above 
all as Nannetta in the Columbia Falstaff 
where her steady, held notes in the wood- 
land distance of the last act are an abiding 
joy and an example of how to do it. 
But not by any stretch could she be called 
a diva yet. Her voice is not very big in 
compass or volume; her expressive colouring 
is fairly limited. The result of hearing her 
going through the showpieces must be, 
inevitably, that we notice that while she is 
singing gently in the safe middle of her 
range she can give much pleasure, but that 
when fireworks are asked for, they are not 
damp squibs precisely but slightly perilous 
efforts, liable to come quite badly unstuck 
as in the last verse of “Ah! non giunge’’ 
which is, frankly, poor. Always, when she 
thus flies higher than she seems as yet ready 
for or perhaps intended by nature to go, 
there is a displeasing loss of quality. The 
Lucia Mad Scene has feeling; the words are 
beautifully clear (far clearer than in Joan 
Sutherland’s Paris version) and until the 
very end we are well enough pleased, but 
of course it is the ability to do it all, and 
dazzlingly, which marks the star, as against 
the good-try performance. And I find I 
simply don’t like the non-Verdian concert 
version ending to ““Caro Nome”’ by whom- 
soever and however it be done. Miss Moffo 
is a pretty Rosina and even her Violetta 
has its points; “Sempre libera’’ turns out 
better than you fancy it will from the start: 
but the fact remains that the bloom and 
sweetness go out of the voice when it is 
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being put to service over these hurdles. | I 
am very anxious not to appear to run down 
a delightful and extremely useful artist, a 
charming actress with many vocal graces. 
But honesty compels me to say I would not 
myself want to possess this particular 
anthology of her singing. 

By the way, the titles on the record label 
might cause you to think that “‘Vien diletto’’ 
after ‘Qui la voce”? is omitted. But like 
‘Sempre libera’’ after “‘Ah, fors’ é lui’’ it is 
included, or at least one verse of it. 

There are words, notes and helpful literal 
translations by Andrew Porter: the record- 
ing is good and the orchestral playing 
exemplary. P.H.-W. 


JOSE SOLER. Aida (Verdi): “Se quel 
guerrier io fossi . . . Celeste Aida’’. 
Tosca (Puccini): “Recondita arm- 
onia’’,. Il Trovatore (Verdi): “Di 
quella pira”. Andrea Chénier 
(Giordano): “Un di all’ azzurro”. 
Il Trovatore (Verdi): ‘Ah, si 
ben mio”. Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) : 
‘‘Recitar mentre preso dal delirio . . . 
Vesti la giubba’’. José Soler (tenor), 
Orchestra Lirica Cetra conducted by 
Arturo Basile. Cetra @ LPV45013 
(10\in.,. 22s.:3d.plus 7s. 3d.'P:T.). 

The most impressive thing about this disc 
is the top C in “Di quella pira’’. Soler is 

another in the run of modern tenors with a 

loud, ringing voice but with no musical 

imagination whatsoever. The achievement 
of the notes may be easy enough but inter- 
pretation is something only dimly com- 
prehended, the painstaking effortfulness at 
any attempt at shaping or phrasing only too 
obvious. The recording is decidedly dated 

(all these items are in fact listed in the third 

supplement to W.E.R.M.) and I cannot 

understand why “Ah si ben mio’’ should 
not have been put next to “Di quella pira’’. 
E.G. 


GIUSEPPE TADDEI. Le Nozze di 
Figaro (Mozart): ‘‘Aprite un po’ 
queg]’occhi’’. Falstaff (Verdi): 
“L’onore”’. Andrea Chénier (Gior- 
dano): ‘“Nemico della _ Patria’’. 
Hérodiade (Massenet): ‘Vision fug- 
gitiva’”. La Fanciulla del West 
(Puccini): ‘‘Minnie dalla mia casa’’. 
Don Giovanni (Mozart): “Deh! vieni 
alla finestra’’. Otello (Verdi): “Credo 
in un Dio crudele’’. Guglielmo Tell 
(Rossini): “Resta immobile’. Rigo- 
letto (Verdi): “Pari siamo’t. 
L’Africana (Meyerbeer) : ““Adamastor, 
re dell‘acque’’. Giuseppe Taddei 
(baritone), Orchestra of Radiotele- 
visione Italiana, Turin, conducted 
by Arturo Basile except item marked 
+ conducted by Angelo Questa. 
Cetra @ LPC55006 (12 in., 30s. plus 
OsGd.-Po0.): 

There are still too few recordings of 
Taddei available in the British catalogue, 
and this virtuoso recital is very welcome. 
Taddei may not have the enormous variety 
of tone-colour that Gobbi, for example, has, 
yet his powers of vocal acting are just as 
vivid, and the glorious security and sharply 
defined quality in all his singing puts him 
in the same class. In the Figaro aria, for 
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example, he conveys the seriousness of the 
situation (for Figaro) while still keeping the 
comic background in view with his vocal 
acting. Don Giovanni’s serenade does, as 
the one exception, bring a very marked 
change of tone-colour, a soft, almost cooing 
quality, and one wonders how he would 
have acquitted himself had he played the 
Don instead of Leporello in the Columbia 
set. More ingratiating than Waechter 
perhaps? 

In the more villainous arias Taddei is 
naturally completely at home, though I 
wish he had taken the final lyrical section 
of ‘‘Nemico della Patria’ slower, with the 
wonderful glutinous quality that Ruffo, for 
example, brought. But the number I 
enjoyed most was the Falstaff aria. Taddei 
sings the passage where Falstaff questions 
himself, and answers each question ‘‘No!’’, 
with a more genuine sense of comedy than 
ever I remember. It really does sound like 
two people. The Cetra recording is no more 
than adequate. The Rigoletto excerpt (from 
the complete set) fades out for an ending. 

E.G. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


POETRY READING. Thomas Hardy. Liddell and 
Scott—On the completion of their Lexicon (k and i); 
To the Moon (f and b); The Ruined Maid (e and b). 
Walter de la Mare. Old Shellover (j and f). 
Christopher Marlowe. The Passionate Shepherd 
to his Love (1). Walter Raleigh. The Nymph’s 
reply to the Shepherd (e). Leigh Hunt. Dialogue 
between a Man anda Fish (k and g). A. E. Housman. 
The Deserter (i, c and f); When smoke stood up 
from Ludlow (i and c). W. H. Auden. O what is 
that sound? (a and 1). Anon. The Unquiet Grave (f 
and df). Constantine Cavafy. Waiting for the 
Barbarians (f, j, b, g, e and 1)—trans. John 
Mavrogodato). Robert Graves. Welsh Incident 
(h and 1). James Elroy Flecker. Santorin (f and d). 
John Keats. La Belle Dame sans Merci (a and g). 
A. S. J. Tessimond. Talk in the Night (f and a: 
Middle Aged Conversation (i and f). Stephen 
Hawker. A Rapture on the Cornish Hills (j and f). 
William Plomer. Bamboo (a and 1). Read by 
Jill Balcon (a), Lally Bowers (b), Rachel Gurney 
{c), Pauline Letts (d), Marjorie Westbury (e), 

V. C. Clinton-Baddeley (f), Robert Eddison (g), 
Osian Ellis (h), John Glen (i), Marius Goring (j), 
Carleton Hobbs (k) and C. Day Lewis (I). 
0 @ JUROOA4 (12 in., 29s. 5d. plus 9s. 7d. 

P.T.). The item marked +t is also available on 
JUROOAS (12/59). 

A curious record. Perhaps Keats’ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci is the test. This use of 
different voices can be irritating and fussy. 
These artists take their time, which makes a 
change after so much scampering. Points 
are well made, possibly too much so. 
Three examples of Hardy seem excessive, 
and it is an unfortunate and unlucky 
commentary on the method that Miss 
Barbara Jefford scores hands down in her 
solo of The Ruined Maid, reviewed else- 
where. Yet this is a small treasure chest, and 
if there is much that is second-rate and if 
you find the interchange of voices tiresome, 
I commend three excellences; two short 
poems by A. S. J. Tessimond, the beautifully 
designed lettering on the sleeve and the last 
poem of all. This is Bamboo by William 
Plomer. Not only is this a wonderful and 
poignant poem, but it completely justifies 
the treatment. Jill Balcon and C. Day 
Lewis have here brought a small master- 
piece to life, and if issued on an EP it 
should sell in thousands. I have never 
heard of Constantine Cavafy, but it is 
possible to see in his Waiting for the Barbarians 
a tract for the times. He died in 1933. 


R.W. 
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THAT MIGHTY HEART. ‘An Evocation in Poetry 
of London, past and present”. Wordsworth. 
Upon Westminster Bridge. Drayton. The Thames 
at Westminster. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Londoners go Maying. Spenser. From 
Prothalamion. Anon. A Ballad of Street Cries; 
Two Songs of Vauxhall; Polly Perkins; Driving in 
the Park. Pope. To Miss Blount, on her leaving 
Town after the Coronation. Dibden. Two Songs 
of the Watermen. Sheridan. A Lady of Fashion; 
From ‘‘The School for Scandal’’, Act 2, Scene 1. 
Dobson. The Ladies of St. James’s. Hassall. 
The Sedan. Hardy. The Ruined Maid. Henley. 
On the Way to Kew. Michie. Park Concert. 
MacNeice. Meeting Point. Wilson. Fountain 
Court, Middle Temple. Betjeman. Devonshire 
Street, W.1; Monody on the Death of Aldersgate 
Station. Hamburger. Festival, 1951. Dehn. 
From ‘‘London Summer”. Brett Young. Song 
of the Long Gallery, Hampton Court. Wordsworth. 
Upon Westminster Bridge (Second Reading). Read 
by Barbara Jefford and John Neville. Pye 
Nonesuch @ PPL205 (12 in., 41s. 6d. plus 13s. 6d. 

- 


Pi.) 

FOUR UNCLE SILAS STORIES. Silas the Good; 
The Wedding; The Revalation; The Death of Silas 
(H. E. Bates). Read by Bernard Miles. Pye 
Nonesuch @ PPL200 (12 in., 41s. 6d. plus 13s. 6d. 
Pe) 


LOVE’S PROGRESS. Shakespeare. Part of a 
speech from ‘“‘Love’s Labour Lost”. Holborne. 
Pavern. Ben Jonson. Her man described by her 
own dictamen. Holborne. Almaine; Galliard; 
Heigh-ho Holiday; The Choise. Marlowe. Second 
Sestiad from ‘‘Hero and Leander’. Holborne. 
Galliard. John Donne. The Good Morrow. 
Holborne. Wanton; Galliard; The Fairie-Round; 
The Honie Suckle. Michael Drayton. Two 
Sonnets. Holborne. Pavern; The Night Watch. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Verses from ‘‘As you came 
from the Holy Land’. Read by Pamela Brown 
with the Elizabethan Consort (Dennis Nesbitt, 
Benjamin Kennard and Jill Amherst, viols; Nancy 
Neild and Dietrich Kessler, viole da gamba; 
Desmond Dupré, lute). Pye Nonesuch @ PPL201 
(12 in., 41s. 6d. plus 13s. 6d. P.T.). 

ASPECTS OF WOMAN. Britten. Interlude. D. H. 
Lawrence. The Collier’s Wife. Hindemith. 
Lied. Robert Browning. Pompilia from ‘The 
Ring and the Book”. Dussek. Allegro Moderato 
from “Harp Sonata’. Lord Byron. Julia and 
Juan from ‘Don Juan”. Osian Ellis. Tell me 
where is Fancy bred. Shakespeare. Portia from 
“The Merchant of Venice”, Act 3, Scene 2. Anon. 
It was a Friar. Shakespeare. Katherine from 
“The Taming of the Shrew’’, Act 5, Scene 2 Osian 
Ellis. Pavane. Shakespeare. Desdemona and 
Emilia from ‘‘Othello’’, Act, 4, Scene 5. The Willow 
Song (arr. Ellis). Arne. When Daisies Pied (arr. 
Ellis). Shakespeare. Rosalind’s Epilogue from 
“As you like it”. Read by Peggy Ashcroft and 
Osian Ellis. Pye Nonesuch @ PPL204 (12 in., 
41s. 6d. plus 13s. 6d. P.T.). 

THE TRIAL OF LADY CHATTERLEY. Edited from 
the Official Transcripts. 

Mr. Mervyn Griffith- Jones (Counsel for the 
Prosecution) Maurice Denham 
Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C. (Counsel for the Defence) 

Michael Hordern 

John Le Mesurier 
John Chandos 

Betty Hardy, Anthony Jacobs, 
Robert Perceval, William Sherwood, 
Marjory Westbury, John White 
With introduction by Lord Birkett, P.C. Pye 
Nonesuch @ PPLD206 (two 12 in., 56s. 7d. plus 
18s. 5d. P.T.). 

This is the first issue of Nonesuch records. 
As befits so illustrious a name in the world of 
publishing, they are beautifully engineered, 
dressed overall in a plain black sleeve, but 
with admirable notes separately in a well 
printed leaflet, and contained in a plastic 
album. But they are expensive at 55s. each, 
which is way ahead of the average top-price 
LP. That Mighty Heart ...is a very different 
affair from the London Record noticed else- 
where. It was an imaginative idea to open 
and close with Wordsworth’s sonnet, and 
there are some splendid pieces here. It is 
also good to have Vauxhall remembered, 
and to have Dibdin back in the catalogue, 
even if only as a writer! There is some 
duplication this month with Hardy’s The 
Ruined Maid (better here) and John Betje- 
man’s Devonshire Street, W.1 (better there), 
but there is a wealth of poetry here that will 
be new to many readers, including an 
evocation by Michael Hamburger of the 
Fostival of Britain. We have Spenser on 


the Thames, and John Neville speaking 


Mr. Justice Byrne 
Narrator 
Witnesses 
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Polly Perkins, which ought to be all wrong, 
but he brings it off very well. He is joined 
by Barbara Jefford in a scene from The 
School for Scandal, and this helps to break up 
the recital, which has in fact been given on 
stage at the Old Vic, Stratford, and else- 
where. My own favourites here are the 
superb Tudor evocation by Francis Brett 
Young, Song of the Long Gallery, Hampton 
Court, and a real gem by Christopher Hassall 
The Sedan, which closes the first side and 
which is miraculously spoken by Miss 
Jefford. Mr. Hassall is so ubiquitous as a 
librettist and translator for the lyric stage 
that it is a special pleasure to find him the 
author of this delightful trifle. Many will 
be glad to have Louis MacNeice’s Meeting 
Point (we could do with more of Mr. 
MacNeice), and it should also be noted that 
Pope here makes his bow on records in a 
poem to Martha Blount, one of two remark- 
able sisters and with whom the poet was in 
love. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
Wasp of Twickenham had a generous and 
chivalrous nature hidden in that deformed 
body. Pope, too, will presumably come to 
us worthily in due course. All in all, then, a 
varied record and full of good things, apart 
altogether from the London theme that 
sparked it off. 

It is of course always a joy to hear 
Bernard Miles, but I cannot get vastly 
enthusiastic over these Uncle Silas stories. 
They are pleasant country character studies, 
and naturally Mr. Miles has no trouble 
with them at all, and nor will you if you 
can sit and listen to this amiable talk for so 
long. By the way, I wish we could all make 
up our minds as to Mr. Miles’ county. We 
were always taught Hertfordshire, but 
Nonesuch tell us it is Bedfordshire, which he 
shares with both H. E. Bates and Uncle 
Silas. 

Love’s Progress consists of poetry and music 
written and composed in or about 1598. We 
have had books devoted to the events of a 
single year, and this could be a fruitful idea 
for records—a kind of aesthetic Scrapbook. 
All the music is by Anthony Holborne, one 
of two musician brothers and a member of 
Elizabeth’s court. It is played by a consort 
of viols, and Desmond Dupré plays the lute. 
These pieces account for more than half of 
the record, for the music is an integral part 
of this recital and is not confined to mere 
interludes. Pamela Browne is especially 
good in the two sonnets by Michael Drayton, 
and this is I hope a harbinger of similar 
records from Nonesuch. There is a learned 
note on the publication of the poems. 

Aspects of Woman is a most imaginative 
record, adorned by Dame Peggy Ashcroft in 
some magnificent portraits. The record is 
extremely well laid out, and the harp 
interludes enhance its attraction. Osian 
Ellis appears on the Jupiter record of 
Conversation Pieces this month, and he will 
be remembered from Sir Alec Guinness’ 
Leaden Treasury. Here he not only plays 
original works for harp, but sings the 
Shakespeare settings, which, apart from 
that by Arne, are in fact his own composi- 
tions. His Willow Song is indeed most 
fitting. The Dussek movement presumably 
comes from the Six Sonatinas for Harp. 
Dussek had quite a life, twelve years of 
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which were spent in London, where he was 
much admired by Haydn, then busy on the 
Salomon symphonies. The Interlude by 
Benjamin Britten, which opens the record, 
is that from the Ceremony of Carols, and the 
piece by Paul Hindemith is not otherwise 
available. Altogether Mr. Ellis’ contribu- 
tion is valuable and in the best traditions 
of the Apollo Society which has inspired the 
record. Dame Peggy Ashcroft here reveals 
many facets of her art. The musing of 
Pompilia, the fun of Julia, the sense of 
Portia, the fire of Katherine and the sub- 
mission of Desdemona. The Shakespeare 
extracts make a splendid side, but it was an 
inspired thought to include the passage 
from Browning’s The Ring and the Book, in 
which the poet is least difficult and most 
human. This is a gently moving soliloquy 
of exquisite tenderness. A wonderful record 
and worth its price. 

And so to Lady Chatterley. It is impossible 
to write of this without controversy and it 
was perhaps fitting that the most eloquent 
summation of the trial came from the pen of 
Professor Leavis. Everybody now knows 
that a thumping profit was made out of an 
edition which sold the majority of its copies 
for one reason, and indeed the subsequent 
publicity made the earlier pretensions look a 
little shabby. These two records are 
brilliantly done, and it would be innocent 
to ask why this particular trial should be so 
honoured. Even Lord Birkett’s introductory 
reference to The Well of Loneliness is mis- 
leading, for that was a very different cause, 
however celébre. Mr. Gerald Gardiner is 
knighted at one point (as sub-editors used to 
knight Sir Malcolm Sargent prematurely), 
and Mr. Griffith-Jones is listed as Mr. 
Griffiths in the notes, which contain an 
apologia by Roy Jenkins. Readers should 
know that the whole proceeding has been 
cleaned up, except in one instance. This is 
a masterly piece of editing and a superlative 
example of acting: would that all this 
expertise had been put to a worthier end. 

R.W. 


POETRY OF LORCA. (a) La Guitarra; (5) Prendi- 
miento de Antonito el Camborio en el camino de 
Sevilla; (c) Romance sondambula; (d) La casada 
infiel; (¢) Muerte de Antonito el Camborio; (f 
Llanto por Ignacio Sanchez Mejias; (g) Select 
passages from the lecture “Theory and Function of 
the Duende”. (a) translated by Gili and Spender, 
(bo, d andf) by A. L. Lloyd, (¢ and e) by Roy Campbell. 
English translations read by Marius Goring, originals 
by Eleanor Morton, guitar music by José Motos. 
Pye Nonesuch @ PPL202 (12 in., 41s. 6d. plus 
13s. 6d. P.T.). 


Yes, that’s right, fifty-five shillings. For 
that you get (vide the hand-out) “‘a luxurious, 
gold-tooled, padded album with cornering 
and quarter-binding, a specially designed 
dust-proof inner sleeve and lining, informed 
notes [which they are] and commentaries 
printed in a separate colour folder [which 
I haven’t seen] and a poly-vinyl-chloride 
pressing with a special additive to neutralise 
dust-attracting static’. And what, you 
reasonably ask, about what’s on the disc, 
and how it’s recorded? To take the latter 
question first—really excellently: I haven’t 
heard a better-spoken record. Where there 
may be some dissension is over the plan of 
the disc. It contains not, as might have 
been thought, half a dozen Lorca poems 
read in Spanish and English, but the six in 
English (read in virile fashion by Marius 
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Goring), with two only in Spanish—La 
Guitarra and, inevitably, the Lament for a 
Bullfighter—plus a snippet from each of the 
Antonito el Camborio ballads: one of these 
even suffers the indignity of being faded 
under the translation. This is the more 
regrettable since Eleanor Morton speaks the 
Spanish admirably, fully entering into all 
its intensity; and since, as the notes point 
out, the Romance sondmbula is full of “phrases 
and images taken from old poetry and 
Andalusian folklore, which cannot be fully 
felt unless one is well acquainted with 
Spanish popular literature’, the decision 
not to give this in Spanish is the more 
inexplicable. The time is devoted instead 
to flamenco guitar interludes improvised by 
José Motos—so brilliantly that it is frus- 
trating constantly to have him snatched 
away from us. What this all comes down 
to is that though the “‘production’’ which 
is claimed as a virtue by this obviously 
serious-intended venture is valid for a radio 
documentary, it becomes progressively more 
unsatisfactory with the repetition which is 
the gramophone’s main advantage. The 
extracts from the fascinating lecture Lorca 
gave in Havana and Buenos Aires in 1930 
on the duende—the dark, earthy mysticism 
which gives cante jondo its potency—are 
interrupted every few sentences by such 
fantastically played solos by the amazing 
José Motos that after a first hearing or two 
one is tempted to go back only to the guitar 
solos. Could we not have a whole disc by 
this wonderful flamenco artist ? LS. 


JOHN BETJEMAN. Middlesex; Harrow-on-the-Hill; 
Upper Lambourne; Wantage Bells; Trebetherick; 
The heart of Thomas Hardy; The arrest of Oscar 
Wilde; I. M. Walter Ramsden; Devonshire Street, 
W.1; In a Bath teashop; The attempt; The Irish 
Unionist’s Farewell; A Lincolnshire church; Pot 
pourri from a Surrey garden; Henley-on- -Thames; 
Diary of a church mouse; In the public gardens; 
Eunice; The last of her order; Matlock Bath. 
Read by John Betjeman. Argo © RG225 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.) 

Mr. Betjeman iain his new LP with a 
poem called Middlesex, a county in which 
this notice is being written, this journal is 
produced—though at the other end of it— 
and which, after its mutilation in 1888, is 
now threatened with extinction. However, 
doubtless in the Long Room at Lord’s as 
well as in every suburban High Street the 
men of Middlesex will prove to be as defiant 
as those of Rutland so that ultimately the 
murder of the one will be as unlikely as the 
rape of the other. Here is Hardy again in 
The Heart of Thomas Hardy, a curious poem 
when we remember the controversy that 
did in fact arise over the poet’s heart at 
his death. So far as I recall it, the heart 
was removed to be interred in Westminster 
Abbey, and this must be the last time when 
this peculiar act of homage has been 
enacted on the mortal remains of an 
illustrious Englishman. Devonshire Street, 
W.1, brings genuine tears because it is so 
brave, and Jn a Bath Teashop does more in 
four lines for the ecumenical movement 
than anything that has happened since 
1910: so in a very different way does A 
Lincolnshire Church. Here is Pam in all her 
sexy brashness, and the church mouse in 
her (his?) Anglican fervour. Mr. Betjeman 
sounds, not bored, but a little hurried this 
time. His short introductions are just right 
and I wish that other poetry records would 
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do more of this. The sleeve is a mistake. It 
helps to spread the idea of the poet as a 
poseur, which at heart he isn’t. There are 


lines here of which anyone could be proud 
and in the face of which one should stand 
up! R.W. 


DOCUMENTARY 


SPOTLIGHT ON KEYBOARD. With Bruce Simonds, 
Claire Coci, Walter Kraft, Martin Hohermann, 
Harold Thompson. Produced by Ward Botsford, 
booklet by R. D. Darrell. Vox @ DL362 (12 in., 
39s. 9d. (Me ad P.T.). Complete with Booklet 
and Presentation Box. 


These two records explore the collection 
of early keyboard instruments in the Belle 
Skinner collection at Holyoke, Mass., with 
an appendix consisting of three organs from 
other parts of the world. The instruments 
are said to be in playing condition, not 
merely museum pieces, and most of them 
are playable after a fashion. Bruce Simonds, 
who is the principal performer, plays scales 
on the various instruments before demon- 
stating each with a full-length composition, 
and these scales reveal uneven adjustment 
of jacks and occasional gaps. He moves 
with agility and competence between vir- 
ginals, spinet, clavichord, harpsichord, glas- 
chord, celesta, hammerklavier, square piano, 
grand piano, and an early organ. If his 
performances are not always as perfect as 
one might wish, there is always the con- 
soling thought that this is a_ historical 
demonstration record of an educational 
nature. 

Unfortunately the recording techniques 
used are so poor that the net result is an 
often unacceptable sound. The plucked- 
string instruments jangle incessantly, and 
at times the noise of the action (always a 
welcome evocative touch if present in small 
quantity) almost drowns the vibrations of 
the strings. It seems as if one microphone 
was placed as near as possible to the sound- 
board of each antique, and what the 
listener perceives is roughly equivalent to 
the effect he would get by placing one (or 
both) of his ears inside the instrument. 
Given a reasonable acoustic and a sensible 
microphone setup, the oldest and most 
broken-down instrument can give at least 
a vague impression of charm and historical 
interest. 

The extraordinary noises emitted by the 
keyed monochord and hurdy-gurdy must 
be among the most horrifying ever put on 
record. This is a pity, since a hurdy-gurdy 
well played can sound very delightful (for 
example, Claude Flagel’s performance on 
D.G.G. Archive mono APM14512). The 
organs suffer similarly from poor micro- 
phone techniques. The studio organ distorts 
consistently and sounds as if it’s being 
played in a fur-lined bathroom. An item 
from the Marienkirche in Libeck suffers 
from the exact opposite—over-resonance, 
while the final work, a French Toccata by 
Dallier, gives little impression of the splendid 
instrument in the Cadet Chapel at West 
Point. This idea of a survey of keyboard 
instruments could have been both fascin- 
ating and instructive. In its present form 
it misses both boats, largely due to apparent 
insensitiveness to sheer quality of sound. 
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LONDON. A Picture in Sound. Dawn on the River. 
Early Morning in the Markets: Billingsgate; Covent 
Garden. Rush Hour—The City: St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Travelling Westward: Fleet Street; 
Strand. Changing the Guard at Buckingham Palace 
(Scots Guards). South of the River: George Inn, 
Southwark. River Boat. Houses of 
Parliament; Westminster Abbey. St. James’s 
Park. Trafalgar Square. Piccadilly Circus. Lap 
Songine City: The Tower of London—Ceremon: 

a. Script by Stella Margetson, moc n Fo 
Hywel Davies, music by Robert Docker. 
@ ECB3158: © DS6058 (12 in., 
9s. 39d. P.T.). : d 
It is easy to be superior about this record. 

It is frankly a travelogue in sound and of its 

kind it is well done. The script may cause 

a shudder to the fastidious, and for some 

reason it is spoken by a distinguished Welsh 

voice. I wonder what would be said in 

Cardiff if an English actor had paid that 

city a similar tribute! Oddly enough the 

highlight is the music, an admirable 
example of pastiche by Robert Docker, who 
can turn a neat fugue in the St. Paul’s 
episode, get his Abbey choristers into 
appropriate song, dance in mock-Tudor at 

Bankside and in the West End at night 

give a passable impression of Ives’ Three 

Places in New England! It is far from easy 

to write good documentary music, and this 

is a really excellent example. The band in 
the Park plays Offenbach, there is a direct 
quotation from Winston, and the sides end 
respectively with good examples of actuality 

—the Changing of the Guard (music: 

Sousa’s splendid Washington Post) and the 

Ceremony of the Keys at the Tower, which 

used to be a B.B.C. standby. Obviously 

intended as a souvenir record for the tourist, 
this should bring out the handkerchiefs in 
the outposts. 


SOUND EFFECTS RECORDS. Air Raid on 
London. Warning ; Plane approaches; Gunfire; 
Bombs falling; Fire Engines; Gunfire; Shell bursts; 
All Clear. Air Raid Effects. ‘Bombs falling; A. A. 
Fire, planes and bombs falling; A.A. Fire, wardens’ 
feet and explosion (7FX1). ar Effects. Revving 
and departure; Approach and pass; Arrival; 
Departure; Approach and pass; Reverse; Horns: 
Sirens; Door, starter, ticking over; Door, starter 
and depart; Approach and skid; Crash (7FX2). 
Church Bells. Call to service; Call changes— 
suitable for weddings (7FX3). Dogs. House dogs 
barking; Alsatians barking and howling; Small dogs 
barking, yelping, barking at distance; Terriers 
barking at intruder (7FX4). Horses. Horses: 
galloping on turf, trotting on gravel; Single horse 
on gravel: walking; trotting; cantering; galloping: 
Horse and carriage arriving and departing PExe 
Sea Effects. Wash on shingle; Seagulls (7F 
Rain. Heavy. Ships. Sirens and hooters (PX. 
Thunderstorm. ee and receding; Over- 
head (7FX8). Express: passing with 
whistle; passing; crash. Local passenger: Arriving, 
door slam, guard’s whistle, depart. Express journey 
complete (7FX9). Wind. Gale Force; High wind; 
Hurricane and eerie wind (7F X10). Birds. Dawn 
Chorus; gs er gerd Owls, barn and screech 
(7FX11). Street Noises. General traffic noises. 

Applause. Excited applause outdoor, indoor; 
Applause, outdoor; Concert applause (7F X12). 
Aeroplanes. Air Liner: passing overhead; Engine 
noise, interior; Nose dive, crash and fire. Jets: 
Warming up and taking off; Landing and taxiing; 
Flying on full boost (7FX13). Demolition. Falling 
debris, demolition, explosion; With water and fire. 
Glass crashes and ‘hammering. Glass crashes, work- 
men hammering (7F X14). Space Ships. Take off; 
Rising and falling; Continuous vibration; Low hum 
with tick; Low hum with bursts of air. Various 
Ghost Effects (7FX15). H.M.V. @ 7FX1-15 
(fifteen 7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 8$d. P.T. each). 


This is not only by far the best collection 
of recorded sound effects ever offered to the 
public but also the most comprehensive 
and it comes at a time when there is much 
greater interest in this sort of thing in the 
home than ever before. In the last year or 
two I have been surprised at the number of 
times I have been asked by those who have 
made films while on holiday, particularly 
abroad, to recommend material suitable for 
dubbing to accompany the film for home 


Westminster: 


Delysé 
28s. 6d. plus 








